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IN ANY UNLOOKED-FOR EMERGENCY AO 
there is no remedy known to Science to compare with ‘ 
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PYRETIG SALINE! 


I searehes the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, 
Eradicates Noxious Elements, Cools and Sweetens the 


System, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
Digestion, and Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. wad 
Administered with a little Lamptoucn’s Liue Frerr 


Syrup, it forms the most delicious thirst-quencher. 

Children take it, adtakar more WS 

In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 21/- each. ‘ 
oF all Chemists everywhere. 

Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
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their stocks in the world, so that 
a perfect fit can be guaran I 
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Single pairs post free to any 
part of the United Kingdom. 


i i i fortably- 
When Ordering Boots by post for the first time, the best and simplest method is to send an old, com 
Fitting Boot or Shoe. Your name and address will be sufficient for future Orders. 


Address: MANFIELD & SONS, NORTHAMPTON. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON AND [HE PROVINCES. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY, ™ 


SELF-DIGESTING 


Sold Everywhere 
In Tins, 1/-, 2/-, 8/-, 10/5, 
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A GOLDEN MORNING 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


WEETHEART and I had had many 
adventures together, but there was 
one pleasure which I have hitherto 
kept to myself with a niggardliness 

quite unworthy of Sweetheart’s broad-minded 
generosity. I 
had never yet 
let her see the 
sunrise. 

Now, I am 
a_ professional 
seer of sun- 
rises, not hav- 
ing missed 
above a dozen 
or so in as 
many years. 
There are few 
tales that 
Sweetheart 
likes so well as 
to hear me tell 
of some of 
thesein various 
quarters of the 
world. 

“Tell about 
the man in 
Africa what 
wouldn’t put 
the photo- 
graph box on 
his camel! No, 
that isn’t the 
way— it begins, 
‘His name was 
Muhammed 
Ali Mustapha 
Ibharim el 
Raschid’ — 
yes, indeedy, 
you said so last 
time, and you 
mustn’t make it up as you go along, but tell 
it right.” 

Or it might chance to be, “the story 
of the man who climbed the cocoanut- 
tree to get you some milk when you 
were thirsty—or, no, about how Dog 


Royal took you in swimming and made 
XXVII—s1 
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you play truant. That is the best of 
all!” 

‘‘ Sweetheart,” said I, with a sudden flash 
of recklessness at the sight of her bright face, 
“if it is a fine morning to-morrow AND 
you go to sleep 
early to-night 
AND you are 
a good girl all 
day AND you 
promise that 
you won’t 
tell “ 

*« Yes— yes, 
father—1 will 
—I mean I 
won’t—tell me 
what it is we 
are going to do 
and [ll be as 
good, as, oh— 
that!” 

And Sweet- 
heart opened 
her arms to 
their fullest 
extent in 
order to ex- 
press the mea- 
sure of her 
goodness. 

** Perhaps— 
I don’t say I 
wili. But 
if- ” 

“Get on, 
father. You 
talk so slow 











(Elliott & Fry, photographers, 55 Baker Strect, W.) when a little 


girl is  wait- 
ing!” 
“ Perhaps 
to-morrow 
you might see a sunrise for yourself!” 
*QQ-o00-ooh! can I? I wish it were now, 
I shan’t never sleep—not a wink, with thinkin’ 
about it !” 
* But you must, or I shall not take you. 
So be calm!” 


Shall I ever grow as calm as you, father ? 
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You don’t really care for sweets or bread and 
sugar, or gooseberry tart, or candied cocoanut, 
or anything just dreadful nice.” 

Sweetheart and I were away for a little 
cheap trip on our own accounts. Our 
shining steed, a tricycle emphatically built 
for two (Sweetheart being a gentlewoman 
passenger), was being oiled up and its chain 
mended in the blacksmith’s shop down in 
the village. It was very nearly the prettiest 
village in Scotland, where there are, out of 
Fife and Galloway, not many pretty villages. 
I love to call it Whinnyliggate, and Sweet- 
heart likes to think that “ Mr. Father” once 
went to school down there in that little low 
school-room with the wall round it. 

The adventure came off just as it was 
planned, which things very seldom do in this 
world. Sweetheart had been “ good ” (but 
not too good). It was a fine morning, 
flattering the turnip shaws as well as the 
mountain-tops — the sort of morning you 
want to take a drink of, and then smack your 
lips and say “ How refreshing ! ” 

I waked Sweetheart by rolling her up in 
her blanket and carrying her to the 
window. 

“Oh father,” she said, her eyes still dusked 
with sleep, “is it review day? ” 

For whenever she is waked suddenly and 
taken to the window she always thinks that it 
is to see the soldiers pass, as she does once 
a year when in midsummer the volunteers 
march through our village (our- real for- 
true home village) on their way to summer 
camp. 

“ No, Sweetheart,” I said. ‘ It is morning 
and you are going out to see the sun rise. 
But don’t make a noise. Nobody will be 
up for hours yet, and we must go out on tip- 
toe!”. 

Sweetheart was dressed to the accompani- 
ment of little gurgles of sound expressive of 
intense delight. Sometimes when I[ had a 
safety-pin in my mouth she would give my 
arm a quick impulsive hug, and say, 
** De-e-ear father!” This for no particular 
reason except that she considered her own 
a particularly nice thing in fathers. 

When all was finished, we began a raid on 
the pantry with enormous caution (Indians 
on the war-trail!) and captured bread, 
butter, and slices of ham sufficient for half a 
dozen. Presently we were outside the 
door, and the dewy coolness of dawn 
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dropped upon us like the first. dip in the 
sea. 

“It’s like having your face washed without 
water!” said Sweetheart as we made our 
way up the garden walk between the goose- 
berry-bushes and over the wall. Here I 
mounted Sweetheart on my shoulders, for 
the grass was long and dewy. Bees big and 
brown were already booming in the fox- 
gloves, and pearls sparkled on the gossamer 
suspension bridges that spanned the path. 
The swifts were busily arranging their family 
affairs in long screaming swoops. A little 
breeze came to us filtered through miles of 
dewy woodland. It was a good breeze and 
smelt of many pleasant things. Sweetheart 
on my shoulders clutched my hair and gave 
it little involuntary tugs as she looked all 
round the horizon. We were mounting the 
heathery hillside and there was no trace of 
the sun to be seen anywhere. 

I think that, even at the last moment, 
Sweetheart expected that he might outwit us. 
But no, the sun had not stolen a march 
upon us this time. Only away to the east 
there was a kind of fire-coloured wash in the 
hollow between two hills. 

“T know,” said Sweetheart, who always 
explained everything, “that’s his bath 
getting ready for him. He’s going to pop up 
just there!” 

I think she expected the sun to shoot 
suddenly upward like a shuttlecock well hit. 
At last we had climbed high on the hill-crest 
where the rocks were dry and crisp for the 
feet. I set Sweetheart down. The wash of 
easterly fire had grown rapidly larger. It 
spread to the higher clouds, which were flaked 
with sea-shell pink. Bars of crimson gathered 
across the sun’s path—‘ as if the horrid 
things would keep him down if they could!” 
she said. ‘Then she grew a little frightened 
at the image she had conjured up. 

“ But they won’t—will they, father ? ” 

This little girl has always a fear lest some 
great pleasure, long looked forward to, should 
escape her at the pinch. Presently a new 
terror struck her. 

“ Does he go off with a bang—like the gun 
on the Castle at lunch-time ?” she asked, and 
she caught my hand and held it very firmly, to 
be ready “in case.” 

I reassured her on this score and we waited. 
We had not, however, long to wait now. A 
red rim, a sort of hush as the hilltop whirled 
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A GOLDEN 


into the westerly-bound wave of light, our 
shadows rushed out thirty yards behind us 
—and the sun rose. At the same moment a 
black cloud of rooks was flung high into the 
air from the woods about the Hall, and drifted 
noisily away towards the turnip-fields. 

Sweetheart did not say a word till all was 
over, then she drew a long long breath of 
raptest pleasure, 

“ How quietly he does it!” she said. 

I could not help it—I1 never can when 
Sweetheart speaks thus meditatively. I am 
bound to improve the occasion. It must 
be some of the Westminster Catechism in my 
blood—the “ Reasons Annexed ” as it were. 

“All the great things in the world are 
quiet,” I said very sententiously, “ dawn, 
spring, sleep, love”—(I was going to add 
death, but refrained). 

“ But the birds sing out loud,” objected 
Sweetheart in a cavalier manner, “and please 
if you don’t mind, so will I. I didn’t have 
time to say my prayers this morning, you see. 
So this is instead.” 

“You can say them now,” I suggested. 

“No-o.” Sweetheart gave the matter due 
consideration. ‘* No—but I shall sing a little 
song instead !” 

‘«‘ And what shall it be, Sweetheart ? ” 

Sweetheart paused, finger on lip, telling 
over, as I thought, her roll-call of morning 
hymns. 

“T think ‘Bonny Dundee’ is best!” she 
said at last. 

Alas, that such a thing should be in a 
Roundhead and Covenanting household! 
But certain it is that on this particular 
morning Sweetheart’s prayers were com- 
pounded for by the stirring strains of Sir. 
Walter’s ballad. 


To the Lords of Convention ‘twas Claver’se who 
spoke, 

Ere the King’s crown shall fall there are crowns 
to be broke ; 

So let each cavalier who loves honour and me 

Come follow the bonnet o’ bonny Dundee. 


After all it did not greatly matter. The 
child’s voice carried the intent of worship 
where many more orthodox matin hymns do 
not reach. 

** And now,” said Sweetheart, with a sharp 
change of expression, “ I’se hungry.” 

We sat down by acrystal spring in the high 
brave morning air, and never did breakfast 
taste better. We took bite about of the sand- 
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wiches, and when it came to drinking-time I 
hollowed my palms and Sweetheart drank 
daintily out of that cup as a bird drinks at a 
fountain’s edge. 

Then we went down, shouting aloud to 
awake the mountain echoes. The great things 
of the world are quiet. But we did not want 
to be great, only to be happy. So weclimbed 
back again into the road, with its fine dust 
drenched and laid with the dew. 

At the turn of the road ona little patch of 
grass a tramp family had encamped. There 
was a father, a mother with a young baby 
that wailed upon her breast, and a little girl 
who rose at sight of us and ran towards 
Sweetheart. 

‘* We are awfu’ hungry,” she said, “ we have 
had naething to eat since yesterday morning.” 

“ The shops are not open,” said Sweetheart, 
rising to the occasion, “ but come with me 
and I’ll steal you something out of the pantry. 
Father won’t tell! ” 

This shows how badly Sweetheart has been 
brought up, and how little she thinks of a 
parent’s honesty. 

So the ragged little girl trotted along after 
us, Sweetheart looking over her shoulder 
every now and then with a reassuring air, as 
much as to say, “ He’s all right! He looks 
very imposing, but, bless you, it’s all put on!” 

In this manner we came to the house of 
our lodgment. The door was as we had left it. 
Not a soul stirred within. This was strange. 
It seemed the middle of the forenoon to us. 
Sweetheart entered, and after a while emerged 
with the ham bone, knuckly indeed, but in 
spots capable of repaying attention. To this 
was added half a loaf, a large pat of butter, 
and an unopened tin of caviare—all the ne- 
cessaries and luxuries of life. 

“ Now, can I give the little girl my Satur- 
day’s money? Let me, father!” she pleaded. 

And whatever was thought by the Record- 
ing Angel of “ Bonny Dundee” considered 
as a morning hymn, there can be no doubt 
of his opinion of this act of worship. For 
Sweetheart had cast into the treasury all that 
she had. 

But as she watched the small tramp rush 
off with the ham bone and the loaf pressed 
against her breast and the sixpence of sterling 
silver clutched in her palm, Sweetheart heaved 
a long sigh. 

« And I did so want a new dolly’s bonnet 
for Isobel !” she said. 
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CHAPTER XI 
LOVE OR HATE ? 


OUGLAS put the telegram on his 
high mantelshelf, called to his land- 
lady to bring in his dinner, and sat 
down to eat it in asort of dogged 

hurry, as if assuring himself that it was the 
only thing to be attended to just now. 

He asked Mrs. Tomlinson whether there 
was any one about the place who could be 
sent on an errand; but heard her voluble 
explanation of what had become of Hiram, 
the cowboy with whose help she did all the 
work of her tiny farm except in hay-time, 
and her dissertations, illustrated by many 
examples fiom life, on the inadvisability of 
trusting him with anything that he could 
possibly lose, with the indifference of one 
who expected nothing else. Presently the 
good woman went away, and he finished his 
meal more slowly, eyeing the pink paper from 
time to time as though it took a new aspect 
as the moments passed. 

Something he must do with it, of course ; 
and even if Hiram, or some other such 
“corbie messenger” as had brought it to 
him, had been available, he did not think 
that he would have trusted it to any hands 
but his own. 

The only question was whether he should 
take it to Caryl himself, as fast as feet could 
carry him, or return it and Mrs. Locke’s 
note to her envelope, and at his leisure 
convey all three to that lady, leaving her to 
draw for herself the inference that he was 
not the only person whom she had lately 
sent on a fool’s errand. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Locke had 
chosen her messenger with great care, and 
knowing that Caryl was to be in the country 
over beyond Brentwood that afternoon, had 
impressed upon the lad that he was to scour 
the lanes until he found him. Her mistake 
was that she did not realise that to the 
village youth the Mr. Lingard who had 
lodged all summer at High Ashes was a more 


real person than the one who was now in the 
town, so that she was not careful to guard 
against a confusion of the two. 

Douglas had put the papers in his breast 
pocket, and stepped out again into the lane, 
but still he had not decided what to do with 
them. He felt just in the mood to toss up 
and let the fall of a coin decide, and yet he 
knew that far more hung upon his decision 
than the obvious issue. 

“If I take this straight to Caryl, it is 
because he is my brother after all, and his 
affairs are mine ; because, in spite of all that 
is come and gone, I believe that he means 
well by Mr. Allardyce and Frank, and that 
he will not fail them in their need. .. . If 
I take it to Mrs. Locke it means that I 
count him in with her, and reckon them 
both my enemies, who planned to mock me 
yesterday and may have planned to cheat me 
long ago. And I go straight from her door 
to the office of the Conservative paper, and 
give the editor of it a hint as to a paragraph 
in to-morrow’s issue that may surprise a 
good many of his Liberal readers. . 
These are the two courses plain enough 
before me; but Heaven knows I would give 
all I am worth to know which of the two I 
am justified in taking.” 

He moved slowly on, in all the restless 
misery of irresolution. As far as Mrs. 
Locke’s door the road was the same, how- 
ever widely, in one sense, the paths must 
diverge from that point; and he could go 
on, feeling that he need not decide till he 
had reached it. 

Already the days were visibly shorter than 
they had been at midsummer, and where 
the banks were high and steep the road was 
dusky with snadows. From the open door 
of a cottage that stood beside the road the 
gleam of a candle shot across it, and Douglas 
lifted his eyes with a little start. A young 
woman sat on the low wall outside the 
cottage door, with her baby at her breast and 
an older child leaning against her knee. 
“‘ Good-night, sir,” she said simply ; and as 
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Douglas returned her 
greeting he remem- 
bered that it was just 
there that Celia had 
been sitting that even- 
ing when he and Caryl 
saw her, and _ one 
thought had flashed 
into the minds of both. 
He looked down the 
steep winding road, and 
seemed to hear the 
creak and sway of the 
tinker’s crazy cart, and 
to feel Caryl pushing 
beside him. He saw 
his brother’s eyes, keen 
and yet soft, and heard 
his voice with the old 
half-caressing tone in 
it, but what it said 
was not one of the 
nothings that they had 
exchanged as they put 
out their strength side 
by side for the relief 
of the tinker’s pony, 
but something that 
Caryl had said only 
the night before, and 
which seemed to have 
passed unnoticed then 
in the turmoil cf 
emotions. “ Time was 
when it wouldn’t have 
needed a matter of life 
and death to bring you 
here to me!” 


Life and death? 
No! it was not a 
matter of life and 


death now, but of Love 

and Hate, which are greater and stronger. 
Love or Hate, then, which was it to be? 
Was he to remember wrongs new and old, or 
kindness older than either ? 

He knew right well, of course, what Celia 
would say, but a man does not always choose 
to regulate his course by the judgment of the 
lady of his love, any more than by what he 
supposes would be the opinion of the angels. 
She sits above, as they do: it is for himself, 
in the dust and heat of the conflict, to 
know whose shield he dare strike, and what 
are his chances of victory. Nor could Celia 
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‘A young woman sat at the low wall outside the cottage door “a 


be a fair judge of how far it was possible for 
the man who loved her to deal generously 
with the man whom he suspected of loving 
she could not estimate the force of 
the temptation to do otherwise. 

It was not in Douglas Lingard’s nature to 
be easily moved to confide in any one, and 
he had the strongest dislike to the idea of 
any one taking his part at Caryl’s expense. 
No one who simply heard the facts of the 
case as they were known to him could well 
avoid thinking hardly of his brother; and 
whatever Douglas might be obliged to think 


her too: 
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himself, he did not want such corroboration. 
But he did feel a whimsical hopeless yearn- 
ing to confide in the beloved young tutor 
who had made peace between him and Caryl 
on their last—yes! their very last—quarrel, 
how many years ago ? 

When once the thought had arisen it was 
not difficult, thanks perhaps to the strained 
condition of his mind and nerves, to “ make 
believe” that John Ashburton was walking 
beside him down the shadowy dusky lane, 
and to plead with him, as he had done in his 
dream of the day before, that he did well to 
be angry. And though Douglas might feel 
at first that his own will had called up the 
fancy, it presently took, as it were in spite 
of him, a kind of reality—as though the 
spirit of the man who had loved them both 
was answering his thought, with the same 
scorn of consequence, the same crystal-clear 
truth and righteousness, that had won their 
boyish reverence when he lived on earth with 
them. 

As long as Douglas lives, I think, he will 
remember that evening’s walk—the winding 
sandy road, the heavy scent of meadowsweet, 
the shadows that seemed to be lurking under 
the hedgerow trees and stealing up out of the 
hollows. And as long as he remembers he 
will always retain the impression of another 
presence there besides his own. 

He was not the fool of his outward senses 
or they of his nerves ; he did not think he 
heard or think he saw. But neither seeing 
nor hearing could have made him more 
certain of who was with him—of whose was the 
influence that presently made one course 
seem possible and one impossible, as such 
things do take their true shape and colour 
when a faithful friend lays them out un- 
sparingly before us. 

Gop will with the temptation make a way 
to escape! True! And Douglas Lingard 
was not the kind of man to forget to whom 
he had been taught to pray, “ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
But he always believed that the way in which 
God thought fit to deliver him was by letting 
that pure fiery spirit come back to carry on 
the good work which in the days of his flesh 
he had begun, and to save one of those whom 
he used to call “his boys ” from what would 
surely have grieved him even beyond the 
veil. And, not being as a rule a fanciful 
person, Douglas cherished this one fancy of 


his all the more, and never spoke of it to 
anybody. 

When he came to the gate of the Dower 
House he paused an instant, and looked at 
the round moonlike glow of the lamp through 
the unshuttered drawing-room window. “I 
think that I shall lose you,” he said to him- 
self, with a long-drawn breath. “ But I will 
not lose the right to love you. Good-night, 
and God keep you.” 

At Mrs. Locke’s door he did not pause at 
all, but pressed on at a steady pace; and if 
he was somewhat weary before the lights of 
the town came in sight, he was not in the 
mood to be aware of it. 

He was standing in the entry at the 
“ George,” asking the smiling young lady 
who came forward to learn his wishes whether 
Mr. Lingard was in the house, when the 
landlord hurried forward. 

“]’m very pleased to see you, sir!” he 
said. ‘Very much pleased and relieved! 
You’re Mr. Lingard’s brother, I understand, 
and I think, if you hadn’t happened to look 
in to-night, I should have made bold to send 
to you in the morning.” 

“Indeed? And why?” 

“Why! you see, Mr. Lingard’s not well, 
sir. I may say I feel sure he’s very far from 
well. And he hasn’t called in a doctor, and 
though I did let fall a hint as to its being 
advisable for him to do so, he’s not a gentle- 
man that one would wish to intrude advice 
upon, is he, sir? But I do think that some- 
body ought to be looking after him, and as 
I couldn’t make out that he was on such 
intimate terms with any of the gentlemen in 
the town as would justify me in giving any of 
them a hint, the arrival of a relative is a great 
relief to my mind.” 

It seemed to be such a relief to Mr. Wilson’s 
mind to talk that it was not till he paused 
for want of breath that Douglas could get in 
a word. 

‘“« My brother told me last night that he 
had a very violent headache, in consequence, 
he thought, of a slight sunstroke in India. 
Do you think to-day that it is anything more 
than that?” 

“T’m not in a position to say, sir, not 
having had much experience of sunstroke. 
But Mr. Lingard has not been able to see 
any one all day, and did not keep an appoint- 
ment that he had made in the country for 
this afternoon ; and he does not strike me 
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as being a gentleman that would be prevented 
by a trifle from attending to business s 

“ | think,” said Douglas, cutting him short, 
“you had better take me up to my brother 
at once, if he will see me.” 

Mr. Wilson, in his desire to be relieved of 
responsibility, had no intention of giving his 
guest the option. He went away, indeed, 
as though to make inquiry, but he came 
back without having done so, and requested 
Douglas to follow him upstairs. 

There was one question, of course, that 
the young man was longing to ask of Caryl, 
the answer to which, after what the landlord 
had told him, he dreaded to hear. But the 
telegram must come first, since Frank 
Allardyce must at least have an answer at 
once, if he got no other satisfaction from his 
appeal ; and Douglas held it in his hand as 
a sort of warrant and excuse for his intrusion. 

Caryl was lying cn the couch, much as he 
had been the night before, and the table 
beside him was strewn with papers in some 
disorder. 

‘* Who’s there? ” he asked rather sharply, 
and as Douglas replied, and Mr. Wilson beat 
a hasty retreat, he drew himself slowly up, 
leaning on the edge of the table. 

“Come here!” he said, with a smile. 
“T can’t tell you how glad I am to see you! 
What’s that? Frank Allardyce? When 
was it sent off?” 

“ At half-past eleven this morning.” 

“Oh! it’s nothing, then. I have had a 
wire from him here since then, and sent him 
one and got a reply. His father is better, 
and is quite resigned to my not coming, 
since I made them understand that it was 
impossible just now. It’s that other business, 
Earl, that you told me about last night. I 
thought you would have been back long 
before this to see about it.” 

Caryl looked deadly ill, and his eyes had 
a strange sort of blurred brightness, but he 
spoke with much less obvious pain and 
difficulty than he had done the night before. 
And he so plainly saw no reason why Douglas 
should not have come back to learn the 
result of his interrupted mission, that the 
young man suddenly perceived that he had 
been self-torturing and foolish, and murmured 
some confused words of excuse with a feel- 
ing almost of shame. 

“ Time is precious,” went on Caryl, almost 
unheeding. “I sent a letter to that man 





Daly this morning, promising him payment 
in full if he held his tongue and took no 
action till he heard from me again. But I 
would rather that he had the money to-night, 
we don’t know what may happen to-morrow. 
I have the money available; but I don’t 
want to see him. I couldn’t trust myself to 
talk sense or business for five minutes 
together ; and he is the kind of man to take 
advantage. Will you see him at once? 
here’s the address where you will find him ; 
and take care to make all safe for Hamerton. 
Here is a cheque for the amount on my 
London bankers—I don’t choose to have it 
known here that I am paying him any such 
sum—and a line from them, which I wired 
for them to send me by this afternoon’s 
post, making it clear that they will honour 
my cheque for that amount. Being a 
scoundrel, he is probably very suspicious, and 
will need more than my signature to convince 
him that he will get his money.” 

It seemed to Douglas that his brother 
spoke a good deal faster than usual, and 
turned over the papers before him vaguely, 
as though he could hardly see them, while 
the hand with which he reached over the 
cheque and the banker’s letter was burning 
hot to the touch. 

“One minute, Caryl,” he said.- “ Don’t 
you think you ought to see a doctor? What 
is the matter with you ?” 

“That’s just what I don’t know! I 
thought last night it was only the usual 
thing—the remains of sunstroke, but to-day 
I don’t feel so sure. I would have sent for 
a doctor, but I didn’t know whom to send 
for, and I hate strangers.” 

“ll send Fosbrook in to you,” said 
Douglas. ‘ He’s a thoroughly good sort of 
man, and a clever one. And I'll see now 
about this business. I—I don’t know 
whether you know that you are doing me 
almost as great a kindness as the Hamer- 
tons. If I don’t try to say something of 
what I think and what I know they’ll think 
about it, it’s only because you don’t want to 
be bothered with anything just now, even 
with gratitude.” 

“You're right—I don’t!” answered 
Caryl, with again the shadowy flicker of a 
smile. ‘But look here: you must come 
back after you have settled Hamerton’s 
affair. There was something that you said 
last night——~” 














‘* He drove out to the Dower House as fast as his horse would go” 


“Tet that be for the present,” said 
Douglas gently. “If you want no new 
gratitude, still less do you want old troubles. 
Let it be for to-night.” 

“Not for another hour! Promise you 
will come back at once, or I shall come after 
you.” 

Hastily Douglas promised, and went 
away, resolved to call on Dr. Fosbrook and 
send him round, even before seeking out 
Daly at his lodging. He knew that pre- 
sently he should be intensely, almost in- 
credulously, glad and thankful, on his own 
account as well as on Martin’s and Celia’s ; 
but just now he was nervously intent on the 
business entrusted to him. 

He had seen that Martin was no more fit 
than an infant in arms to do business with 


Daly, and he had great doubts as to his own 
fitness. 

But there was no help for it, since the 
whole affair was to remain a secret, and the 
only precaution he could think of was to 
summon Martin to the interview in the hope 
that two heads—even unbusinesslike heads 
—would be better than one. 

With that idea he made all possible haste 
in his own arrangements: left an urgent 
message for the doctor, who was out; des- 
patched a small boy with a line to Mr. Daly 
making an appointment for half an hour 
hence; took the dog-cart again from the 
“George,” and drove out to the Dower 
House as fast as his horse would go. 

Douglas had a little time to think as he 
sped swiftly through the cool soft night air, 
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and he made the discovery that the joy of 
the news that he had for Martin was almost 
lost in his anxiety about his brother. 
Nothing had been explained—they had had 
no formal reconciliation any more than they 
had ever had a formal quarrel—but he had 
found out that, for all that had come and 
gone, he cared more for Caryl than for any 
thing or person in the world, except Celia. 
An old love re-born after this sort is apt to 
bring with it fear and remorse: so that the 
memory of Caryl’s face, and the touch of his 
burning hand, thrilled his brother with an 
awful doubt that he had made this discovery 
too late. 

It was with a mind half full of another 
matter, therefore, that he explained to Martin 
Hamerton, as they drove back to the town, 
how and by whom he had been befriended. 
And Martin’s bewilderment and relief, and 
intense—almost shamefaced—gratitude, all 
passed him by in turn 
much as such things do 
in a dream: he heard, 
and understood, and 
responded ; but what 
would yesterday have 
been all the world to 
him was now only a 
part of it, and he was 
longing to get the 
business over that he 
might get back to 
Caryl. 

Mr. Daly for his part 
put no obstacle in the 
way. He was ready 
when the two young 
men arrived, and it 
appeared to Douglas 
that he was rather re- 
lieved to get his money 
without incurring the 
odium of “ selling up” 
the Hamertons, and that 
he quite intended that 
with the payment of the 
money the whole affair 
should be definitely at 
an end. Indeed, when 
Martin announced with 
much plainness that after 
his experience of being 
blackmailed he should 
in future allow any and 


every family secret to be published to the 
whole world rather than pay a penny to 
prevent it, he replied with apparent sincerity 
that it was not now in his power, and 
certainly was not his wish, to injure Mr. 
Hamerton’s family in any way. 

Both parties being thus agreed, the 
necessary formalities were soon complied 
with, and they took leave of Mr. Daly, with 
good reason to hope that it might be for ever. 

Martin was very anxious that his friend 
should come back with him to the Dower 
House to supper ; but, tempting as the offer 
might have been at any other time, Douglas 
declined it hurriedly, and—only waiting to 
assure himself that Celia had not been told 
or the trouble which now she need never 
hear of—hastened back to the inn. 

“Has Fosbrook been here?” was his first 
inquiry, as he softly entered his brother’s 
room. 
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‘* Not yet,” answered Caryl, who was lying 
with his face turned away from the light, and 
his hand over his eyes. ‘ Now, I can tell by 
your voice that that affair is allright. Spare 
me all of that, and come and answer mea 
few questions, before the doctor comes. 
We have both held our tongues long enough, 
and I am not sure that we have not both 
been wrong.” 

A pair of brothers must both have been 
“grown up” for more years than had the 
two Lingards before the voice of the elder 
ceases to have for the younger the echo 
of the tone of lawful authority, when he 
wills to have itso. Douglas came and sat 
down, prepared to be questioned, in spite of 
his belief that what had waited so long to 
be cleared up had better now wait a little 
longer. 

“I’m forgetting!” went on Caryl the 
next instant; “I have no right now to 
question you about your private affairs. But 
will you forgive me, just for to-night, Earl? 
I’m not in a position to stand on ceremony, 
and we don’t know when we may talk 
together like this again. Let us make believe 
that I have still the right to call you to order, 
as if we were at school again, and it was a 
question of what had become of your term’s 
pocket-money.” 

“ Ask me what you like,” said Douglas 
gravely. ‘ We did not tell each other every- 
thing, even in those days, but at least we 
never told each other anything but the 
truth.” 

“T know that, and therefore I believed 
you absolutely when you told me last night 
that it was not in your power to do anything 
yourself for Mr. Hamerton. But there was 
something else you said that I cannot have 
understood rightly. . . . What has becomeof 
the money my uncle gave you ?—for you had 
never any heavy debts to pay. I took care 
to ascertain that.” 

Douglas drew a long breath, and answered 
after a moment very deliberately : 

“ The last. money that my uncle gave me 
was a five-pound note on my twenty-first 
birthday. I really don’t remember now 
exactly what I did with it.” 

Caryl started, took his hand from his face, 
and looked at him. 

* Do you mean that? I beg your pardon 
—I’m not doubting your word, but I don’t 
know how far I understand. Did not my 
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uncle give you very largesums, on three 
different occasions P—l could give you dates 
and amounts if I had his account-book here, 
for I have seen the entries—two thousand 
pounds on the third of November, just a 
month before I came home, I know was the 
last of them.” 

“Qn my honour as a gentleman, and as 
God hears us both, he never did!” 

Caryl sat up, caught his brother’s hands 
in his, and looked into his face with eyes that 
for a moment had lost the mist that had 
dimmed them. 

“Then God forgive me,” he said, as he 
dropped back, “for somehow I have been 
made the fool of a lie!” 


CHAPTER XII 
D. L. 


Dovuctas hardly knew whether to wish that 
the doctor should arrive at once and put a 
stop to the talk that seemed as though it 
must be far too exciting for Caryl, or that 
his brother should have time to free his 
mind as he evidently wished to do. 

Meanwhile he had no choice as to what 
should be done, for Caryl was in no mood to 
be checked by a younger brother ; though 
he seemed every now and then to be pain- 
fully aware that mind and tongue were not 
altogether under his control. 

“In justice to myself I must tell you all 
from the beginning,” he said. “ You must 
know what I had to go upon, and perhaps 
you may help me to get to the bottom of it. 
It began while I was in India. In a letter 
of Dora Locke’s she said that she was afraid 
that you were in difficulties, for you had 
been asking my uncle for money, and though 
the old man had given it to you, yet he had 
seemed annoyed ; and she was afraid that it 
might be against your interests eventually. 
Then I wrote to you. Do you remember 
the letter? I was dreadfully afraid of saying 
the wrong thing, but I thought I had 
managed to put it so that if you were really 
in a fix you wouldn’t mind telling me.” 

“| remember,” said Douglas. “I won- 
dered why you should think that I was 
likely to be in any kind of difficulty.” 

“Exactly so! Your letter read as though 
you were offended, or wished me to think 
you were.” 

“It was not meant so, I can assure you,” 
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“T daresay not. But we are neither of 
us among the people whose pens always 
convey just what they mean. Perhaps you 
remember, though, that you did not in so 
many words deny that you were or had been 
in need of money. . . . 1 can’t trace it all 
out—I can’t remember all the steps now— 
but I know that while you were writing to 
me of our uncle’s prejudices against you, 
and at last that you had thought it best to 
give up going to see him till he should send 
for you—Dora Locke was mentioning in the 
most casual matter-of-course way that you 
had spent this evening and that evening 
with the old man, and at last that she was 
glad to say that he had made over a sum to 
you that ought to put you out of debt and 
give you a good start in the world. I re- 
member her very words: ‘So much more 
sensible,’ she said, ‘than keeping you all the 
best years of your life waiting for dead 
men’s shoes.’ ” 

Caryl shifted his position uneasily, and 
looked almost appealingly into his brother’s 
attentive face. 

“If she had seemed to be taking part 
against you I would never have taken her 
word against yours. But she seemed so 
friendly towards you; so pleased; and I— 
Heaven knows that I didn’t grudge you the 
money, but I did think you might have told 
me both why you wanted it and when you 
got it. It bothered me a good deal, but— 
I was bothered about other things too at 
that time. There are times in a man’s life 
when even his brother doesn’t come first 
with him. I said to myself that when | got 
back to England I would get to the bottom 
of it all. But I daresay my letters got stiffer, 
—TI didn’t know what to write or how to 
write—and I know that yours did the same 
—caught it, perhaps, from mine.” 

“ Very likely. But I wish you could be 
persuaded to leave all this alone just now,” 
said Douglas gently. “I am sure it is 
doing you harm.” 

“It won’t leave me alone!” said Caryl 
wistfully. ‘Well, the last letter that I got 
from Dora Locke, just before I sailed, she 
said that she was uneasy, that my uncle 
seemed to be getting even more capricious 
than old people generally; that he had 
again been very liberal to you, and now 
seemed to have taken offence at something, 
or—lI can’t tell you how she put it, but she 
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implied that you did not care to come near 
him any more, now that you had got all you 
could hope for out of him! ... Don’t 
think me a beast, Earl! I didn’t want to 
believe it—I didn’t believe it altogether ; 
but things had gone hopelessly wrong with 
me, and I didn’t feel just then as though 
there were any truth or genuine affection in 
the world.” 

He paused, but Douglas was trying not 
to feel hurt at what his words for the first 
time made clear, and was trying too hard to 
be able at the moment to find anything to 
say. 

“So I came back,” went on Caryl, “ and 
I fancied that you were not very pleased to 
see me. I daresay you were thinking the 
same of me. I didn’t know how we were 
ever to be comfortable together till we had 
cleared up things somehow; but I couldn’t 
think how to question you without insulting 
you. I thought that my uncle when he 
was in a confidential mood might tell me 
the whole story, but he was too ill to be 
questioned, and his memory was not always 
available. He grumbled sometimes about 
kindness that he had shown to you, and ‘a 
poor return.’ But it seemed to me more 
as though he was annoyed at your not 
having been to see him than determined not 
to see you, as you had told me he was.” 

“It was Mrs. Locke who reported that 
he refused to see me, and advised me not 
to call again for a time,” said Douglas sig- 
nificantly. 

Again Caryl dropped the hand with 
which he was screening his face from the 
light, and their eyes met. But before either 
spoke there came a tap at the door, and the 
chambermaid entered, with a piece of paper 
which she handed to Caryl. 

It was the back of a letter, very neatly 
and securely twisted up, and addressed to 
“ C, Lingard, Esq.” 

“Ts the lady downstairs ?” asked Caryl, 
as he glanced at what was written inside ; 
and as the girl answered “ Yes” he signed 
to her to wait outside for a reply, and 
flung the note to his brother. It ran: 

“So grieved !—only just heard that you 
are not well. May I come up and see what 
can be done for you? I am worth some: 
thing as a nurse, as you know.—D. L.” 

“Write her a line, Earl,” said Caryl 
hurriedly. ‘Tell her that you are with 
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me, and that I don’t want any one else. I 
don’t know what to think about her—I 
don’t want to think about her at all! I 
won’t see her! ” 

Douglas wrote as desired, without waiting 
to find any polite circumlocutions, and when 
he came back from handing his note to the 
maid he found that his brother had picked 
up the other missive again and was looking 
at it curiously. 

“D. L.,” he repeated, half to himself. 
“PD. L. That reminds me of something... . 
It strikes me that our cousin Dora would 
have done more wisely not to have signed 
herself like that just now. I tell you, 
Douglas, if you had not come to me, I 
should have let her in, in pure loneliness 
and weariness of myself. And she would 
have taken first-rate care of me, and kept 
every other soul away, and I should have 
died hemmed in and choked by a tangle of 
lies |” 

“ Well, we’re together now, at least,” said 
Douglas simply. “I shan’t go away as long 
as you want me. But there’s been enough 
said for this time. I wish Fosbrook would 
come, and make you drop the whole thing, 
as I’m sure he will.” 

** All the doctors in England shouldn’t 
make me drop it till we have threshed it all 
out,” said Caryl with some petulance. ‘We 
have nearly made a lifelong quarrel of it, 
all for want of speaking out. It began with 
the old idea that Ashburton impressed so 
upon us both, that anything was better than 
to risk a disagreement. ... Do you re- 
member that day, soon after he came, 
when we quarrelled over the map of Aus- 
tralia ?” 

“‘T remember,” said Douglas, not unwil- 
ling, since Caryl would talk, to let the con- 
versation stray to these less exciting topics. 
“Forster and Digby made fools of themselves 
and so did I, and we had a grand row, one 
of the worst we ever had, and almost the 
last.” 

“T knocked you down, and you were 
stunned, and Ashburton came and picked 
you up and carried you off into his study. 
I had thought I had killed you! And when 
you came round you protested that you had 
felt just as wicked, and that if you had been 
big enough you would have liked, at that 
moment, to have killed me /” 

“It was true,” said Douglas soberly. 


“ And then Ashburton gave us both a good 
talking to, and we were feeling meek and 
subdued enough to letit sinkin. He looked 
after us well after that, too.” 

“He did, and I have thanked God for it 
and for him many a time. But he would 
not have been pleased at this last result of 
his teaching. I was so sure that—however 
things were—if we began to talk about them 
we should quarrel, that I would not say a 
word. . . . Fool that I am! I am forget- 
ting the chief thing, the only real excuse I 
had for thinking that appearances might not 
have—that you might really have acted as 
Dora Locke led me to believe. One day 
when I was sitting alone with my uncle he 
began to talk to me about his will. He said 
something about changes he had been obliged 
to make in it, and that it was better for 
young people to know what they had to 
depend upon and then to make their own 
way for themselves. I might be surprised, 
he said, to find that he had not so much to 
leave, after all; but there were other claims 
bes‘'des mine, though I might naturally 
expect to come first. And then he added 
that he did not know whether he had been 
wise, but he had thought it best to make 
over most of what he had to give—he used 
the very words that Dora Locke had written 
about not keeping people waiting for dead 
men’s shoes. Next—yes, I am sure it was 
the next thing—he talked about young 
people’s ingratitude, and said that he had 
been disappointed in you, and that you 
never came to see him now. It was all 
vague and incoherent, and any attempt to 
question him only put him out, but he was 
evidently talking of what had been in his 
mind a good while. And in less than a 
week after that the old man was gone; and 
looking over the notebooks he left behind 
him, I found, about the dates I had been 
led to expect to see them, entries of large 
sums drawn from the bank and paid to 
D. L. Once more, to make sure, I asked 
the lawyer who drew up his will whether any 
allusion had been made to you, and he said 
that he had been given to understand that 
Mr. Lingard’s younger nephew was already 
provided for. . . . Now, Douglas, speaking 
the whole truth and not trying to spare me 
at all, what should you have thought if you 
had been in my place?” 

“ Very likely I should have thought ag 
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you did, and held my tongue as you did,” 
answered Douglas. 

“Well!” said his brother, with a little 
sigh of relief, “I did think that we were 
too much alike not to make fools of ourselves 
in just the same kind of way! ... You 
were very nearly as bad as I was, you know, 
or you would have asked me point-blank 
what I meant by it all, and then the truth 
would have ¢ome out at once.” 

‘Dr. Fosbrook,” announced the chamber- 
maid, opening the door; and Douglas very 
gladly left the discussion of his own and 
Caryl’s degrees of folly, and rose to welcome 
and bring him in, 


“T hardly know how to answer you,” said 
the doctor, as he and Douglas stood together 
in the corridor half an hour later. “ Your 
brother tells me that he had a bad attick 
of fever in India (following on a slight 
sunstroke), and it is from a return of this 
that he is suffering. It is very difficult for 
a medical man, unless he has known the 
patient previously, to judge at first sight 
how far the constitution has been weakened 
and what power there is to repel a second 
attack. In your brother’s case there seems 
to be considerable irritability of the brain, 
perhaps the result of the sunstroke, or of 
the wear and tear he has been going 
through lately. It is a most unfortunate 
time for him to be ill, but we must keep 
him as quiet as possible, and to-morrow we 
must see about moving him, for it won’t do, 
of course, for him to be here on the spot 
during all that must be going on in the next 
few days. Do you know whether he cares 
very much—more than a candidate is bourd 
to care—about the result of the election ? ” 

“ T—don’t know,” said Douglas slowly. 
“ He has never said anything to me about 
2 

“Well, it must just go as it will now,” 
said Dr. Fosbrook autocratically, “and if 
one word to him would make all the diffe- 
rence, that word must not be spoken. Better 
a live private individual than a dead Member 
of Parliament. There! I didn’t mean to 
startle you, but it’s as well you should know 
how careful we shall need to be. Strange! 
that the Liberal member and his chief 
supporter should both be invalided and 
literally hors decombat! ‘There’s no saying ; 
the sympathy aroused by his illness may 


bring your brother some votes—folks are so 
illogical! I shall be sorry if he doesn’t get 
in, though I never thought he would; but 
please God we'll see that he lives to fight 
another day. The other night, when I heard 
him speak in the Town Hall here, I said to 
myself, ‘There, for once, is an honest 
politician! and even if I wasn’t a Liberal 
already I believe he would get my vote.’” 

Douglas had apparently found something 
very interesting to watch in the dusk outside 
the window, and the doctor looked at him 
with a keen sidelong glance. 

“‘[ shall wire to the Nursing Institute at 
B ”" he said abruptly, “and they will 
send me a woman I can trust. Shall you 
be able to stay with him as well? I know 
you have your work to think of.” 

“‘ T’ll manage about my work somehow,” 
answered the young man. “ But the thing 
is—I’m afraid he will talk to me—not about 
the election, but family matters. Am I not 
to let him talk ?” 

“Not more than you can help. If the 
fever runs higher presently you mustn’t 
mind what he says, and he won’t remember 
it himself to-morrow morning. Have you 
had any experience of illness ?” 

“No, none at all.” 

“Ah well! youll be all right till the 
nurse comes, if you do as I tell you. In- 
experienced people are apt to be unneces- 
sarily anxious, especially when a patient is 
not quite himself. It’s only what we must 
expect in this case. Now I must go home, 
and send round what is needed. I’m not 
far off if you want me, but I don’t think 
you'll want me to-night ; and don’t send for 
me if you can help it, for I’ve had a busy 
day.” 





“ Bed immediately ” was of course a part 
of the doctor’s prescription, and after Caryl 
had laid his head upon the pillow, with a 
long-drawn breath half of weariness and half 
of relief, he seemed fairly disposed to be 
quiet and to obey orders. 

But presently, when Douglas had begun 
to hope that he was falling asleep, he said— 
as if carrying on his thoughts aloud— 

“ After I met you down here I could 
never kcep the slightest attempt at con- 
sistency in my thoughts of you. Each time 
we met it was an effort to remember that 
there was something between us that must 
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not be talked of and couldn’t be forgotten. 
I began to think that I had been a fool to 
let it part us; that we might just as well 
have been friends, even if you couldn’t give 
me your confidence ; but then I remembered 
that it was only natural that you shouldn’t 
care much, that you must have got dearer 
friends and other interests in all these years, 
and that it only served me right for the time 
when I let you make a bad second in my 
thoughts.” 

“And all the time I was thinking the 
very same thing, and wanted you at least as 
much as you wanted me!” said Douglas 
quietly. ‘ Ashburton was right when he 
used to say that we were too much alike.” 

“Well, but tell me one thing, Earl. 
What was the matter when you wrote me 
that letter ? ” 

“‘ What letter?” 

“Oh, I forgot that you wouldn’t know I’d 
had it. A letter without either beginning 
or end, but with a good deal of meaning in 
the middle. It reached me only yesterday, 
but I imagine that it was written some time 
ago. And though you wrote it, I know you 
did not send it. If I had any wits left I 
should wonder who did send it, and how 
the sender knew that it was meant for me; 
but it has done its work, and I don’t care 
much about those details.” 

“T still cannot think what letter you 
mean.” 

“‘ Look about for it, then—you will find it 
—in the breast pocket of my coat, I think. 
It was not my intention to leave it about 
where other eyes might see it, but I really 
don’t know what I may have done.” 

The letter was found where Caryl had 
indicated ; and now Douglas recognised it 
instantly. It was the one that he had begun 
on that first night when he stayed at the 
Dower House, and had never but once 
remembered since. It expressed his present 
feelings better than those with which he had 
looked for it last; but he, too, was almost 
too much preoccupied to ask himself how 
and why it had reappeared. 

“Read it aloud,” said Caryl, almost 
before his brother had glanced it through. 

“‘No, I shall not!” said Douglas de- 
cidedly. ‘ We’re together again ; and what 
does it matter? It’s too long a story to tell 
you now how I came to write it, and, as I 
said before, it’s of no consequence now. J 
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should never have sent it to you—I never 
meant to do so; but I can’t be sorry that 
you had it.” 

Caryl smiled a little, but seemed disposed 
to press the point; and Douglas was glad 
when the messenger from Dr. Fosbrook 
arrived and made a diversion. He was 
sure that the medicine, which was to be 
administered at once, was of the nature of a 
narcotic, and that if possible he must take 
care that there was no more talking, lest it 
should fail of its effect. 

But most unfortunately Caryl bethought 
himself to inquire whether there had been 
any later telegrams from Frank Allardyce, 
and when it appeared that none had arrived, 
nothing would satisfy him but that Douglas 
should himself go downstairs to inquire, and 
to make sure that a message should be sent 
off, as soon as the office was open in the 
morning, asking for immediate news of Mr. 
Allardyce’s condition. And then some 
word, inadvertently let fall, betrayed that 
Douglas had the day before been at Sand- 
port seeking his brother, and Caryl pounced 
upon the information and would not rest 
until he had got at the motive of the 
journey, and even the thoughts and suspi- 
cions with which Douglas had returned from 
it. 

“IT was at breakfast with Dora Locke,” 
he said. ‘She had made me promise that 
I would go out and see her that morning. 
And I had just told her that I had had a 
dismal letter from Frank, and that I was 
going to see Mr. Allardyce. I meant to go ; 
and then when I got back here my head 
ached so that I could hardly see or speak, 
and I gave up the idea. She told you I 
was gone, when I was there in the room 
behind her !—trusting that I should have 
actually gone before you found her out, and 
that you would not be able to find me. 
Now, why was she so anxious to keep us 
apart ?” 

Nothing connected with Mrs. Locke seemed 
of much importance to Douglas just then. 
But there was no getting Caryl to drop the 
subject ; and though he seemed to be partly 
aware that he was thinking confusedly and 
talking still more at random, that only made 
him the more anxious to express what in his 
normal condition he would have been well 
content to leave unexpressed. 

Douglas had to remind himself again and 
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again of the doctor’s assurance that no im- 
portance was to be attached to the talk of a 
fever patient; and even so a little extra 
weight seemed to be dropped upon his heart 
every time his brother let fall some ex- 
pression that implied that, as this was their 
first talk for so long a time, it might be 
their last for longer still. 

He had to remind himself again and again 
that if it were so, Caryl in his full senses 
would be the last man to insist on talking 
about it, and even so it was hard to steel 
himself to self-control, and to put off with 
commonplaces Caryl’s urgency that they 
should get to the bottom of the mystery 
that had estranged them so long, and have 
all clear and plain before it was too late. 

Things were a little better when his patient 
went off upon a side issue, and began to 
talk of the Allardyces and his first acquaint- 
ance with them, and then of the old man’s 


political hopes and dreams, and from those 
went to his own. But there the frail thread 
that still bound him to consciousness of 
the present and his actual surroundings 
snapped, and Caryl began to address an 
imaginary gathering of constituents. 

He began as quietly and coherently as 
though he were merely rehearsing his speech 
for the hustings, and he went on, still 
quietly and almost coherently, to lay bare 
his very soul, as no man would dare to do 
before any assemblage of his fellow creatures, 

Douglas held his breath, feeling it at one 
moment almost sacrilege to listen, and the 
next regretting that no one ever would or 
could hear such a confession of faith 
delivered openly in the ears of men. It re- 
called the speech that he had heard in the 
little room at Brentwood, only that he knew 
now what thoughts and beliefs had lain 
behind these simple uncompromising words 





‘He slid to his knees at the bedside’ 
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and given them their weight. It was frag- 
mentary and confused as a dream—no one 
who was less familiar with the speaker’s 
voice and turn of thought could have pieced 
it out so as to comprehend its drift, but to 
him it seemed plain. . . . A man’s dream 
of how a man might fight in the dusty arena 
of politics and soil not either his hands or 
his soul; of how a senate might do justice 
and love mercy ; of how a nation might use 
its God-given sovereignty by being the 
servant of all. “ Thy Kingdom come,”— 
that was the beginning and end of it, though 
he never used those words. . 

But suddenly, in the midst of a sentence, 
his face changed, and Caryl half rose upon 
his elbow, looking keenly towards one 
comer of the room. 

“ What’s that?” he said sharply. ‘Come 
forward, and speak up! ... My uncle’s 
money ?—I have no need to be ashamed to 
answer any question as to that... . He 
had his share—if it had been a larger one I 
would not have grudged it to him—but he 
need not have schemed to secure it before 
I came, he would have been as sure of it 
from me as from the old man. . . .” 

The last sentence dropped into an under- 
tone, and in the same tone he went on after 
a moment : 

“ His share—I know he had his share; 
but if he thought himself wronged he should 
have complained to me—to me, not to 


strangers. .. . No more! I shall say no 
more! they may think what they please, no 
strangers shall interfere between us. . 
Has any one present any further question 
to ask? ... It was all my fault, Mr. 
Ashburton! I asked him, and he could 
not tell, because of the other fellows, 
and I struck him! and I did promise 
mother I would be good to him always. 
. . » He should have told me about it, 
but I'll not ask him any more—we mustn’t 
quarrel ! ” 

It was natural enough, considering the 
old associations that they had been recalling, 
that the elder brother’s fancy too should 
have gone back to their boyhood’s friend 
and peacemaker ; but it brought to Douglas 
a thrill of awe. It was a sort of realising of 
his dream of the day before ; but as he slid 
to his knees at the bedside and laid his 
hand on the hot hand that went wandering 
over the coverlid, he had no impulse to 
justify himself before John -Ashburton. 
Rather he seemed to be listening to a voice 
—whether of the dead or of his own heart 
mattered littlke—which asked what he would 
now give to have been loving enough not to 
think what he had been proud enough never 
to say ? 

And when he would have answered, 
* All that I have—even Aer love if that were 
mine to give!” the voice was silent, but his 
fears whispered, “ Too late!” 





IN SNOWY WAYS 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


THROUGH glades whose bloom is buried low, 
Through woodland pathways hushed with 
snow, 
A living light, a breath of Spring 
Are with thee wheresoe’er thou go. 


No wind or shadow can suppress 
Thy smile of loving gentleness— 
Thine alchymy of conjuring 
A gold from trouble and distress. 


Unsullied girlhood, there can be 
No biting winter-tide for thee, 
Because the powers of earth must 
yield 
To love’s supremest witchery. 


And going forth through dark and cold, 
In dreams of marvel manifold, 

Thou findest forest-path and field 
Spread with a drapery of gold. 
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THE WATERS 


By SARETA 


HE Guardians of St. John’s Work- 
house congratulated themselves 
with much satisfaction when the 
arrangement was made that relieved 

them of their most unmanageable section, for 
which the workhouse system had proved to 
be altogether inadequate. This consisted of 
a certain number of young women, for, 
although mistresses were often found ready 
enough to saddle themselves with the 
stupidity and ignorance of homely duties 
that seemed to be the natural effect of in- 
stitutional training, they utterly refused to 
become the victims of the ungovernable and 
raging passions of that particular section. 

Again and again were situations obtained 
for these unfortunate girls, only to be followed 
by prompt and ignominious dismissal, and 
loud complaints from the aggrieved mistresses 
reached the Guardians for the annoyances 
to which they had been subjected. 

It was useless in these circumstances to 
insist on placing them in situations, and 
their permanent detention at the public 
expense seemed the only way out of the 
difficulty. 

Things were in this condition of deadlock 
when Lady C and her three coadjutors 
came to the rescue. These ladies were full 
of a generous enthusiasm for humanity, and 
in their frequent visits to the “‘ house” they 
had learned many things about the girls’ 
antecedents, that seemed to furnish a key to 
the situation. 

Two facts were very persistent. The first 
was that a very large majority of them owed 
their existence to besotted and violent parents, 
who, besides making their children’s lives 
hideous, had also bequeathed to them the 
dispositions that made them a misery to 
themselves and a terror to those with whom 
they came into contact. 

Yet there was one redeeming feature about 
this little flock of black sheep. It was the 
second fact. ‘They were invariably honest. 

Armed with these two facts, Lady C 
and her sister helpers set themselves to con- 
vert their charges into useful members of 
society, by means of personal influence, 
kindness and sympathy, combined with a 








thorough training in the mysteries of laundry 
work. 

A home was started, and a professional 
laundress engaged, whose authority began 
and ended in the laundry. Her pupils were 
all strong and robust, and the hard manual 
labour the various processes necessitated 
seemed to be the best possible way of working 
off their superfluous energies. The ladies 
themselves undertook to supply the personal 
element. 

For this purpose each lady spent one week 
in every four in the home along with the 
girls. Ate with them, sat with them, and 
in general lived with them, in the endeavour 
to train them in the laws of self-restraint, 
decency, and good manners. 

But the founding of the home was truly 
the first letter of a very difficult alphabet. 
The visitors faithfully carried out their 
humane intentions, and sometimes the girls 
appeared to thoroughly second their efforts. 
For a few days things would go on smoothly. 
Fairly quiet and orderly—if clumsy—girls 
went about their work willingly, and evidently 
tried their best to behave like reasonable 
beings. 

Unfortunately, this “good” fit generally 
passed off quickly, and, as a set-off, a spirit 
of daring and passion possessed them, that 
seemed nothing less than diabolical. Repri- 
mand and entreaty were alike disregarded in 
the pandemonium that ensued. 

Small wonder that the poor ladies began 
to shrink from their self-imposed task. It 
was disheartening as well as humiliating to 
be so openly flouted by the very girls they 
were spending themselves to benefit, and 
Miss Ansdell’s appearance on the scene was 
hailed with downright gratitude. The latter 
lady was practical and strong, and quite 
capable of holding her own. Moreover, she 
had had a large experience of troublesome 
boys and their little ways, that would stand 
her in good stead in other circumstances, 
and she willingly agreed to take entire charge 
for a few weeks, and so give the four ladies 
time to recover their forces. At the same 
time they held themselves free to visit the 
home when they chose. Yet, in spite of 
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Miss Ansdell’s large experience, she was 
hardly prepared for the reception she met 
with at the first meal at which she officiated. 

A substantial hot dinner had been pro- 
vided, and when all were in their places she 
signalled for grace. 

The girls all stood up. 

“ For what we are going to receive is 
began Miss Ansdell. 

“ We’ve all paid for!” 

Grace was completed thus in a high-pitched 
drawl by a daring-looking girl. She was 
evidently the leader, and the others unani- 
mously followed her lead. Nudgings, push- 
ings, and loud laughter went round the table. 

Miss Ansdell crimsoned, but held her 
peace. She was gaining experience. She 
waited till the noise had a little subsided, 
then she spoke. 

“When there is perfect order and quiet 
we will begin dinner. But perhaps you 
would rather wait until it is quite cold.” 

She spoke in a voice that was perfectly 
cool and even, and Rachel—who had simply 
tried how far she dared to go—gave her an 
unmistakable look of approval, on finding 
that she could not easily be frightened. 

She managed to impress her view upon 
the others. Perhaps also the prospect of a 
spoilt dinner alarmed them, for the tumult 
suddenly ceased. 

A few days after this episode Miss Ansdell 
found the sitting-room undusted. She called 
one of the girls. 

“ Patty, I want you to dust this room.” 

“] shan’t! Go and do it yerself!” was 
the unexpected reply. 

“No! I wish you to do it. 
it at once.” 

“Well, I jest shan’t, then. Go and do 
it yerself ! ” 

There was the swift passage of an arm 
through the air, and Patty was felled to the 
ground. Rachel stood over her, her eyes 
aflame. 

“Y’d better let me ’ear yer answerin’ 
Miss Ansdell agen. Yo sassy ijiot you! an’ 
yl get another dose o’ the same sort. So 
mine that!” The words were hissed. At 
the same time she spurned the recalcitrant 
Patty with her foot to emphasise her words. 

Then she turned to Miss Ansdell as if for 
approval. 

But that lady was looking sternly at her, 
although her lips were twitching. The fact 





Go and do 


was, she was obliged to hold desperately to 
her dignity in order to keep herself from 
laughing heartily at the extraordinary spec- 
tacle. Her sympathies were all with her 
champion, but she dared not overlook her 
unwarrantable interference. . 

“ Rachel, how dare you? Your remedy 
is worse than the disease. Do you know 
that you have been guilty of assault? You 
must not take the law into your own hands 
in that fashion!” 

“Then don’t let ’er answer you agen. 
That’s all!” 

“ Rachel, go and do your own work. 
When I want you to help me rule, I will 
send for you.” 

Rachel’s glance expressed reproach and 
disappointment. It seemed very hard. Her 
well-meant assertion of herself had brought 
reproach upon her when she felt that she 
had earned approval. Yes! it was hard. 
As to Patty, she scrambled to her feet quite 
unconcernedly and walked away apparently 
little the worse for the rough handling she 
had received. 

Miss Ansdell was beginning to think that 
her charges were a very interesting if per- 
plexing study. For a few days they were as 
orderly as possible. Mrs. L "s week 
came round for her daily visits, and she 
evolved the idea that she would be able to 
create a closer link between herself and the 
girls if she spoke to them in terms of 
endearment. 

They were all in the ironing-room when 
this idea was put into practice. The effect 
was comical in the extreme. Mrs. L—— 
while interesting herself in the work, found 
the opportunity she desired, and, with 
“Rachel dear! that is very nice indeed,” 
the ball was opened. 

Rachel simply stared and shrugged her 
shoulders when she heard the unaccustomed 
mode of address; but when the same “ dear” 
was applied to each in succession, the spirit 
of mischief awoke, and speedily became 
rampant. ‘They laughed and nudged each 
other, and then promptly took advantage of 
the opening. They bandied the word about, 
and sprinkled every remark so thickly, that 
the air was full of “ Yes, dear!” ‘ No, dear!” 
“ Please, dear!” This amused them for a 
time, until, like children, they tired of the 
universal application, and bestowed it only 
upon their leader, Rachel. 
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But Rachel was far from feeling grateful. 
She had an intense dislike to ridicule, and 
the utterance of ‘ Rachel dear” seemed a 
deliberate attempt at mockery. This was 
not to be borne. She tried many times, by 
an emphatic use. of “ Shut up! Ijiots!” to 
reduce them to their normal mode of address, 
and when that failed, her temper rose 
threateningly, and a dangerous climax was 
only averted by the promise of dropping the 
obnoxious word. 

During Miss Henderson’s week an episode 
occurred that wore on its surface great in- 
gratitude. The probability is that under- 
lying that expression was a much nobler 
feeling. 

A sudden idea came to the visitor and she 
gave effect to it. 

“Well, girls!” she said brightly, “I 
should like to do something for you. Tell 
me if there is anything you particularly 
wish. What would you like me to do for 
you?” 

The girls looked from one to the other, 
hardly knowing what to make of it. Noone 
answered. Miss Henderson repeated the 
question, then Rachael stepped forward. 

“‘ We sh’d like some rabbit pie,” she said 
coolly. 

The lady looked crestfallen. She had not 
expected their request to take that form, and 
her reply was hesitating. 

Rachel spoke again. 

‘You arst us wot we’d like, and we’ve 
told you. We said rabbit pie! So now get 
it! You sh’dn’t av arst us if you didn’t 
mean it.” 

She then bounced away to her work, and 
the girls followed her example. Their heads 
were high in the air. They felt they had 
asserted themselves. 

The lady bit her lips. 

The next morning her carriage appeared, 
and her footman carried in two huge pies. 
He was evidently boiling with scorn and 
indignation at the ignominy to which he 
was subjected, and his glances were anything 
but pleasant. 

His mistress entered beaming with satis- 
faction. ‘* Well, girls!” she said pleasantly, 
“TI have brought you some rabbit pies, and 
I hope you will enjoy them very much.” 

But consternation sat on the girls’ faces, 
and Rachel, crimson from some unknown 
cause, was, as usual, spokeswoman. 


v 
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“Then you can jest take ‘em back again ! 
We don’t want your pies!” was her very 
unexpected reply. 

“Qh! That is really too bad! I have 
taken a good deal of trouble to get exactly 
what you wished, and got up very early this 
morning to ensure your having it.” 

Tears of disappointment were in Miss 
Henderson’s eyes; but Rachel was inex- 
orable. 

“We don’t want yer pie!” she repeated. 

Happily, the lady fancied she recognised 
an underlying new-born shamefacedness, and 
set herself to soothe their sensitive feelings. 
Half an hour later she was meekly being 
initiated into the mysteries of mangling by 
Rachel herself. 

Miss Ansdell remained at her post nearly 
two months, and during that time was able 
to introduce an amount of order into the 
unruly elements that considerably lightened 
the cares of her successors. She had also 
managed to gain the good-will of the girls, 
which was a very important point. 

The primary object of the home was to fit 
the girls for first-class laundry work, and in 
the course of a year or two many good effects 
were visible. Rachel was the first to be 
sent into a situation. 

This was in a large laundry were several 
assistants were kept. Unfortunately, it had 
oozed out that she originally came from the 
workhouse, and one_ evil-minded woman 
kept the fact as a rod in pickle, and disdain- 
fully threw it at her during a dispute. 

Rachel retaliated in her own fashion. A 
tremendous quarrel ensued. She left the 
place there and then, and returned to the 
home. 

Happily Miss Ansdell was able to place 
her in the laundry belonging to a college, 
where six others were employed. But she 
happened to be decidedly clever at her work, 
and this roused the jealousy of her associates. 
They made her the object of spiteful attacks. 

While things were at this pass, the chief 
laundry-maid left in order to be married, and 
the rule was that the best shirt-ironer should 
be elected in her place. 

A competition took place, at which Rachel 
came out an advanced first. She was there- 
fore placed in authority. 

The newly acquired sense of responsibility 
did wonders in the way of deepening her 
self-restraint, and she was able to maintain 
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her position as ruler with credit, until she 
gained a still more important situation. 

Five years later, Miss Henderson chanced 
to be entertaining Mrs. L at afternoon 
tea, when a lady was shown into the room, 
who had given her name as Miss Wilton, and 
requested to speak to her. 

Miss Henderson saw a handsome, dignilied 
woman before her, who was dressed with 
perfect taste, and whose grave face was bent 
on her as if in recognition. She racked her 
memory in search of a link, but discovered 
only a blank so far as her visitor was con- 
cerned. The lady herself broke the silence. 

“You don’t remember me, Miss Hender- 
son ?” 

“No; I have not R 

“T am Rachel.” 

A passing gleam in her visitor’s eyes 
supplied Miss Henderson with the link she 
had sought in the name in vain. She held 
out her hand and greeted her visitor in a 
sort of bewilderment. She could not connect 
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this dignified woman before her with the 
daring girl of the house. But Rachel quickly 
settled the question of identity. 

With perfect self-possession she explained, 
that being in the neighbourhood, her sense 
of duty had compelled her to call on 
Miss Henderson, and to apologise to her 
and to her friends for the violence and rude- 
ness of her youth, and to thank them for the 
kindness and care bestowed upon her. 

‘“You gave me a new life,” she said. 

There was nothing of the sycophant about 
her, and her dignified apology was so 
evidently animated by gratitude and a keen 
sense of duty, that while not detracting 
from her independence, it stamped her as 
a noble-minded woman. 

When she was gone there was silence, 
which was broken at length by Miss Hen- 
derson, whose eyes were shining. “I am 
glad we opened that home.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. L 
drawn breath. 
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THE WEAVERS OF ROMANCE 
By F. D. HOW 


IKE many other gifts, imagination is a 

good servant and a bad master. A 

person with little or no imagination 

is a dull dog, whose understanding 

is scarcely developed and whose sympathy is 

non-existent. On the other hand, a person 

whose imagination has passed beyond control 

leads a miserable existence. Facts and pro- 

babilities give way to fancies and remote pos- 

sibilities. Hopes are indulged which have no 

foundation, and terrors are given way to 

which have no real cause. Imagination may 

be of inmmense assistance in adding to the 

beauty and unselfishness of life, but when 

unrestrained it may serve to detract from 
these very qualities. 

Probably insufficient attention is paid to 
this subject, especially with children, in whom 
imagination is more rapidly developed, and 
in whose life it plays a large part. 

A moment’s thought will convince us of 
the early age at which we began * to imagine.” 
By far the greater number of people have 


by the aid of imagination clothed certain 
abstract ideas in definite concrete forms, and 
have done this when so young that it is im- 
possible for them to remember the time 
when these things first took shape. For 
instance, how many people have a definite 
arrangement of the numerals! A common 
form for this to take is when the numbers 
from one to twelve appear to run slightly up- 
wards and towards the right, those from twelve 
to twenty taking a downward turn in the same 
direction. ‘Then at the number twenty a sharp 
turn is taken to the left, and from that point 
to foo they run uphill with an increasing 
steepness. Many other directions and shapes 
are discovered by questioning people on this 
subject, but it is very rare to find examples 
of the numerals being still nothing but a 
purely abstract idea. 

The same thing occurs with the months. 
To most people they appear ina circle, winter 
being in some cases at the top, and summer 
in others. In one case a person imagines 
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them in a semicircle, and in another (the 
strangest yet met with) they are in a zigzag, 
three months running up and three down 
and so on, the form being like that of a 
rather straggling M. 

Colour is occasionally also imagined, as in 
the case of a lady who declares that all her 
life long the days of the week have been of 
certain definite colours. Thus with her Sun- 
day is brick-red, Monday the same, Tuesday 
lilac, Wednesday white, Thursday dark brown, 
Friday grey, and Saturday mauve and yellow. 
All these imaginings have taken place at so 
early an age that the colour, form, &c., seem 
to the person to be facts dating from the 
beginning of time itself. It should be noted 
that in these and all similar instances the 
imagination is absolutely independent of 
outside influences, such as descriptions or 
pictures, which might be supposed to have 
affected a little child. 

The next point to observe is that the most 
vivid imaginings are as a rule those which a 
child produces absolutely and apart from the 
suggestion of others. Under this head come 
the imaginary child-friend of whose existence 
the grown-up people are unaware until the 
real child is overheard talking to it and calling 
it by name, and the marvellous religious con- 
ceptions which children not infrequently create 
for themselves. A very little girl was missing 
one summer evening, and a search had to be 
instituted through the garden and grounds 
before she was discovered some way from the 
house entirely alone and evidently extremely 
happy. On being asked what she had been 
doing, there was no trace of alarm at having 
strayed away or of fear of being scolded for 
her escapade ; she simply looked up and said, 
‘Oh! mummy, I have had such a bootiful 
walk wiv God!” Very wisely her mother 
said nothing, but just gathered her up in her 
arms and kissed her as she carried her home- 
wards. Now, what had that child imagined ? 
Who can say? It is almost sacred ground, 
and one fears to tread. The thought occurs 
that we older folk have doubtless set up a 
screen between ourselves and the unseen 
world—a thick covering of earthly thoughts 
and interests and desires—such as does not 
exist with those little ones whose angels do 
always behold the face of the Father which is 
in heaven. 

Next in importance to the unsuggested 
imaginings are those to which a sensitive 
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Here 
One comes to more practical matters, where 
those who have to do with children have 


child gives way on the slightest hint. 


much to answer for. It is impossible to 
gauge the limits of imagination once started. 
It is equally impossible to determine at how 
early an age a suggestion of any kind may 
bear fruit. A lady once said that her child- 
hood was one long misery owing to a vivid 
imagination of the terrors that awaited her 
for having committed some fault when a 
mere baby in the nursery. It was not, she 
said, that much had been said at the time, 
but there was some suggestion of an awful 
unknown punishment, which her childish 
brain worked upon and developed until she 
dared not be left alone, and became a 
thoroughly morbid and wretched little being. 
No one knows how much of the whole 
tendency of a human life may depend on a 
chance word which sets a child’s imagination 
working, and too great care cannot possibly 
be exercised by those with whom children 
have to do. 

Not infrequently an apparent falsehood 
may be traced to an over-vivid imagination, 
and in this case, should the child be punished 
for lying, great injury may be done to that 
sense of justice which it is all-important to 
preserve. A short time ago a little boy still 
in the nursery was taken out by his father in 
the carriage for a drive. When they arrived 
at the farther end of the town the little chap 
was sent home in the carriage by himself, his 
father having been deposited at his place of 
business. On arrival at home the parlour- 
maid came to the door and lifted the child 
out, being surprised to find him in tears. 
Struggling out of her arms he set off upstairs 
to the nursery sobbing bitterly all the way. 
‘“What is the matter, dcar?” said the 
nurse. ‘“T’se had to walk by mine own 
self all froo the town and 1 was dreffly 
frightened,” was the reply. ‘ How ever did 
you get across the High Street, my poor 
darling?” “There was lots of cabs and 
cawwiages and things, and I knewed I would 
be runned over!” All this with many sobs 
and much burying of his head in nurse’s lap. 
Hearing the wailing in the nursery, up came 
the parlourmaid, to whom nurse poured out 
her indignation: “ Just fancy! making this 
poor lamb walk home all through the town 
by himself! It’s a mercy he wasn’t killed 
again and again!” “ Walk through the 
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town! what do you mean? why, I lifted him 
out of the carriage at this very door not ten 
minutes ago!” The temptation to punish 
the little fellow must have been great. One 
hopes it was resisted. There can be little 
doubt that a vivid imagination had mastered 
him as he drove home alone. It was all 
“what might have been,” and became so 
real to him that it seemed “what was.” 
Grown-up people are apt too easily to forget 
how great a hold their fancies had on them 
in those days so long ago! 

Above all things it must be remembered 
that a sensitive and imaginative child is 
easily scared. Instances will occur to the 
mind of most people where a severe and 
hasty accusation has brought about an untrue 
confession. A child is partly afraid to con- 
tradict, and partly, perhaps, had its imagina- 
tion so stirred by the convincing tone of the 
accuser that for the moment it is really uncer- 
tain whether it committed the fault or not. 
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But this is very sure, that the memory of the 
false accusation will abide for life and embitter 
many a solitary time and wakeful hour. 

Happiness is an essential atmosphere for 
the upbringing of a child, just as sunshine 
for the rearing of a plant, and happiness is 
to a large extent dependent in childhood 
upon imagination, It is true that the most 
vivid fancies seem to spring up unbidden, 
but it is also true that it is possible in a 
large degree to influence the Aind of imagi- 
nation. A child whose parents are occupied 
entirely with themselves and their own 
affairs, and have no sympathy with childish 
fancies, will shrink up into itself and have a 
stunted moral and spiritual growth; the 
terrified child will grow up amid horrible 
imaginings ; it is only the child to whom 
gentleness aud sympathy are as the very air 
it breathes who will imagine happy and 
beautiful things, and live to enjoy the fulfil- 
ment of them here and hereafter. 
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By W. V. TAYLOR 


HE January number of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE this year presented its 
readers with photographs of a series 
of miniatures, modelled to scale, of 

the principal cathedrals of our own country, 
It is now able to supplement that collec- 
tion by a similar series of the most famous 
of the continental churches. For those who 
have seen the originals in all the beauty of 
their buoyant masonry, their glowing glass- 
work, and their luxuriant sculpture, these 
little pictures will doubtless revive many 
recollections of pleasant days of travel; but 
even to those who are not familiar with the 
cathedral cities overseas they will be of 
special interest, for of all the works of man’s 
genius nothing so arrests the attention and 
awakens the sense of wonder and admiration 
as the splendid cathedrals, minsters, and 
abbeys he built under the impulse of an 
inspiration which seems to have vanished 
out of our lives, and with an audacity of skill 
which we cannot do more than copy. 


In the space at our disposal it is only pos- 
sible to mention a few points of interest in 
connection with the various churches in the 
series. 

Our Lady of Amiens is probably the best 





AMIENS CATHEDRAL 
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ROUEN CATHEDRAL 


known to us of all the great French cathe- 
drals. With the exception of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, St. Sophia at Constantinople, and 
Cologne Cathedral, it is the largest church in 
the world. It is one of the four master- 
pieces of Gothic architecture which gave 
rise to the old saying: “The choir of 
Beauvais, the nave of Amiens, the facade of 
Reims, and the spire of Chartres would make 
a perfect cathedral.” Mr. Pater devoted 
one of his delighted studies to it, and it is 
the subject of Mr. Ruskin’s memorable book 
“The Bible of Amiens,” which is one of the 
most beautiful interpretations of what was 
most no! le and best in the medizval spirit. 
The building was begun by the forty-fifth 
Bishop, Evrard de Fouilloy, in 1228, and it 
occupied the rest of the century. Indeed, 
the upper part of the towers and the facade 
were not completed till the fifteenth century, 
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and the present spire (over 400.feet high) 
was built in 1529 to replace that of 1240, 
which was destroyed by lightning. The 
interior, which is 442 feet long, consists of a 
triple nave with side chapels, a large transept 
with side aisles, and the choir, with ambu- 
latory and seven-apsidal chapels. ‘The roof, 
which is the loftiest in [rance, with the 
exception of that of Beauvais, is closed in at 
a height of 140 feet, and vast arches spring 
up to nearly half that altitude. Light and 
space are the marked characteristics of the 
building; and notwithstanding the rich 
stained glass of the apsidal chapels, and the 
huge green and blue western rose symbolising 
Earth and Air, and the transept roses of 
Fire and Water, it can hardly be doubted 
that there was always clear light enough to 





BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL 


show the broad band of flowers and foliage 
high up above the arches and round the 
embedded piers which support the roof. 
One cf the wonders of the cathedral is the 
woodwork of the choir—a marvellous forest 
swarming with nearly four thousand figures, 
sculptured by four good men of Amiens. 
“ Under the carver’s hand,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“the wood seems to ieap like living flame. 
Canopy crowning canopy, pinnacle piercing 
pinnacle-—it shoots and wreathes itself into 
an enchanted glade, inextricable, imperish- 
able, fuller of leafage than any forest, and 
fuller of story than any book.” But still 
more marvellous is the west front, with its 
three profound, sculptured portals — “ the 
grandest, perhaps the earliest, example of its 
species,” to use Mr. Pater’s words: “a 
double gallery above, the upper gallery 
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CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 


carrying colossal images of twenty-two Kings 
of the House of Judah, ancestors of Our 
Lady; then the great rose; above it the 
ringers’ gallery, half masking the gable of the 
nave, and uniting the topmost storeys of the 
twin towers. They overlook an immense 
distance in those flat. peat-digging, black and 
green regions, with rather cheerless rivers, 
and are the centre of an architectural region 
wider still.” And on the central pillar of 
that triple portal, with its throng of imagery 
and legend, stands the “beau Dieu” of 
Amiens, the fair Christ trampling on the 
lion and the dragon, blessing with one hand 
and holding in one the book of the Gospel 
—a statue which at the date of its making 
was “ beyond all that had then been reached 
of sculptured tenderness.” 


Equally well known, perhaps, is Our Lady of 





ANTWERP CATHEDRAL 


Rouen with its grandiose western facade and 
majestic and harmonious interior. The first 
basilica on this site is assigned to the third cen- 
tury. It was rebuilt in 400, doubled in size in 
650, and destroyed in the ninth century by 
the Normans. Another church was begun by 
Duke Rollo (grandfather of William the Con- 
queror’s great-grandfather), who was baptized 
there in 913 and buried there eighteen years 
later ; but this too was destroyed in 1200, 
when the town was burned. ‘The present 
cathedral was built in the first twenty years 
of the thirteenth century. Its interior 
length is 435 feet, the height of the nave is 
894 feet, and it is lighted by 130 windows, 
many of which are filled with exquisite six- 
teenth-century glass. 


The story of St. Peter’s of Beauvais is a 





NOTRE DAME, PARIS 


long chapter of misadventure. The town 
itself occupies the site of the walled camp of 
Cresaromagus, and Christianity was preached 
there.at an early date, for St. Lucian was 
martyred on the spot in 250. In 580 King 
Gontran and Childebert founded over his 
grave the Abbey of St. Lucian, which became 
one of the wealthiest in France. The 
Cathedral of St. Peter was originally founded 
in the tenth century, but was destroyed by 
fire in the thirteenth, and the present pile 
was begun in 1225. The apse and choir 
were finished in 1272. The unknown archi- 
tect who designed it seems to have been 
carried away by his colossal aspirations. 
The beautiful structure soared heavenward 
till the roof-ridge stood at an altitude of 
223 feet, and the internal height of the 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL 


vaulting was only 65 feet less. The pillars 
and buttresses were, however, too slight for 
the immense burthen laid upon them, and 
the vaulting fell twelve years later. Over 
half a century elapsed before the ruin was 
repaired, and then the work was discontinued 
till 1500, when the transepts were begun. 
These were completed in forty-eight years, 
and then, instead of undertaking the nave, 
the architect concentrated his efforts on a 
stupendous spire, the height of which is 
variously given at 455 and 497 feet. In the 
absence of the nave there was nothing to 
withstand the westward lateral pressure, and 
the superb piece of masonry collapsed in 
1573. Though there is no more than a 
choir and transepts, the Cathedral of 
Beauvais is one of the most glorious jewels 
of Gothic art. The choir alone belongs 
to the thirteenth century, and though con- 
siderably reduced from what was originally 
planned, it is still the loftiest in the world— 
153 feet. Glance at the noble south portal, 
and though it has lost its statuary, acknow- 
ledge that with its delicate sculpture, its vast 
rose window and double gallery and flanking 
towers, it excels both in dimensions and 
magnificence the great west entrance of many 
cathedrals. 


Remarkable as it is in many respects, 
Evreux needs no detailed mention here. 
Frequently ruined, rebuilt, and altered, it is 
a monument of all styles from the eleventh 
down to the eighteenth century. The wood 
carving, ironwork, and much of the glass is 
fine, but recent restoration has marred its 
features. 
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But it is to Our Lady of Chartres that we 
must direct our steps if we would see the 
queen of Gothic churches. Its position is 
superb. From the summit of the “city of 
stone” it overlooks the wide levels of La 
Beauce, visible leagues away. ‘“ Like a ship 
for ever a-sail in the distance,” Pater 
describes it in ** Gaston de Latour,” “ with 
the passing light or shadow upon its grey 
weather-beaten surfaces.” Its legend is 
coloured with the strange romance of ancient 
creeds, The same clairvoyant writer notices 
“the bigness of the actual stones of the 


masonry, contrary to the usual Gothit: 


manner, and as if in reminiscence of those 
old Druidic piles amid which the Virgin ‘of 
Chartres had been adored—long before the 
birth of Christ—by a mystic race, possessed 
of some prophetic sense of the grace in store 
for her.” Yes, it would seem as though 
some rumour of the antique prophecy of 
Isaiah had been blown across the world, for 
here in a rocky cave the Druids had erected 
a statue to the “ Virgin that should bear a 
son”; and here by the early missionaries 
was erected the first church dedicated in 
France to the Virgin Mother. It was de- 
stroyed. A second, built under Constan- 
tine, perished in the ninth century. In 
1020 was begun a new church, in which 
Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
was married to Stephen of Blois. With the 
exception of the crypt and towers, it was 
burned down in 1194. The present 
cathedral, which is the fourth erected on the 
same site, was consecrated in the presence of 
St. Louis, the King, in 1260. The crypt is 
the largest in France, and contains the chapel 





STRASBURG CATHEDRAL 
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of Notre Dame sous Terre, which occupies 
the site of the old Druidic cave. The statue 
of the Virgin is said to be a copy of the 
primitive image of the Oak-priests, which 
either perished in the great fire of to20 or 
was burnt in the square south of the cathedral 
in the stormy days of 1793. 

Here, as Mr. Pater says, there is “a world 
to explore, as if one explored the entire 
Middle Age.” Without counting mere orna- 
ments, gargoyles, masks, and corbels, there 
are in nooks and niches, on pillars, piers and 
brackets, 1800 statues, historic or symbolic, 
ranging in size from nine inches to. nine feet ; 
and its treasure of stained glass is unrivalled, 
for there are 125 large windows, three 
immense rose windows, and _ thirty-five 
medium and twelve small roses, almost all of 
the thirteenth certury. Those, however, 
who desire to familiarise themselves with the 
great church of Chartres cannot do better 
than get Huysmans’ novel “ The Cathedral ” 
(Kegan Paul), which, in translation at least, 
is one of the dreariest novels ever written, 
though it is a most elaborate and illuminative 
story of the cathedral which Lowell called 
“the most beautiful thing in France.” 


The Cathedral of Our Lady of Paris, built 
from 1163 to 1235 on the site of an earlier 
church, which in its turn displaced a pagan 
temple, is too well known to require any 
detailed reference, and yet it may be doubted 
whether, of the thousands who have gazed at 
the splendid west front with its gallery of kings 
and its great rose, any large proportion have 
seen the veritable nightmare of stone birds 


and beasts which look out over Paris from . 


the gallery round the base of the towers. 
After various changes in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and serious damage in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth, the cathedral 
was restored in 1845. It extreme length 
is 400 feet, its width 150 feet, its height 
110; and the height of the towers is 218 
feet. 


The Cathedral of Antwerp, which is one 
of the largest and most beautiful Gothic 
churches in the Low Countries, is also dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. ‘ It dates from about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
took little less than a century to finish. 
Saving the tower and choir, it was burnt in 
1533, and was at once rebuilt. It is 500 feet 


long by 250 feet broad, and the spire nses 
to the height of 366 feet. 


The great church of Cologne was begun 
in 1248. The choir was completed three- 
quarters of a century later, and the building 
of the western towers was taken up in 1347; 
but through lack of funds and the troubles 
of the times the work progressed very slowly 
and at last came to a standstill, and for 
centuries the crane used to raise the stones 
for the masons stood on the top of one of 
the unfinished towers. Wordsworth, who 
visited “the august pile” in 1820 with his 
wife and sister, wrote a sonnet beginning : 

O for the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple, 





VIENNA CATHEDRAL 


while Dorothy Wordsworth expressed her 
regret for the sublime design unaccomplished 
and the devotion passed away. Germany, 
however, was awakened to the glorious monu- 
ment which had been neglected for so many 
generations. In 1842 Frederick William IV. 
laid the foundation-stone of the transept, 
which with the nave and aisles were thrown 
open six years later. ‘The enterprise was 
pushed forward with fervour, the noble towers 
rose to the height of 515 feet—higher by a 
hundred feet than St. Paul’s, and unrivalled 
by St. Peter’s, Strasburg, or St. Stephen’s at 
Vienna— and at last on October 15, 1880, 
the completion of the cathedral was solemnly 
celebrated. The length of the building is 
496 feet, the breadth across the transepts 
238 feet, while the width of the nave and 
aisles is 144 feet and the height to the line 
of the roof 249. 
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The spire of Strasburg Minster, which 
stands 474 feet above the pavement, is the 
loftiest in the world—14o fcet higher than 
St. Paul’s and 24 feet higher than the 
Great Pyramid. The oiher dimensions 
of the building are: Length, 363 {eet ; 
breadth, 124 feet; height of nave, 97 feet ; 
tower platform, 216 feet. The first church 
on this site was a wooden one erected by 
Clovis ; its successor was one of stone, com- 
pleted early in the ninth century and 
destroyed by fire in the eleventh; a second 
stone church, completed in 1050, was also 
seriously damaged by fire, and the present 
building was begun in 1179, but made slow 
progress till in 1277 Erwin von Steinbach 
was appointed architect. Steinbach died in 
1318, and his work was continued by his 
son, and ultimately by his daughter Sabina, 
who is said to have sculptured the figures of 
Christianity and Judaism at the south 
entrance and the “ Erwin’s column” in the 
south transept. It was not till 1439 that 
the tower was completed. ‘The western 
facade, with its rich open network of stone 
and its lovely “ marigold” window 48 feet 
in diameter, rises hiher than the towers of 
York Minster. ‘The high airy spire, which 
is so open and light in its construction that 
the ascent is not made without a feeling of 
danger, is said to swing in a gale of wind 
as much as nine feet out of the perpendi- 
cular ! 


In St. Stephen’s, Vienna, the Byzantine 
towers flanking the colossal west entrance— 
the Riesenthor—and some portion of the 
adjoining masonry belong to the cathedral 
founded in 1144 by 
Henryof Babenberg, 
the first Duke of 
Austria. The tower, 
which is 465 feet 
high, was begun in 
1359 and completed 
in 1433; and the 
rest of the building 
was finished in 1480. 
The length of the 
church from the 
Riesenthor to the 
eastern extremity is 
350 feet, and its 








thirty large vaults under the edifice, and these 
are filled with thousands of corpses, which, 
in consequence probably of the remarkable 
dryness of the air, have shrivelled into 
mummies of the most repellent aspect. 


In “The Cathedral Builders” the lady 
who writes over the pseudonym of ‘ Leader 
Scott” gives an exceedingly interesting 
chapter on the building of Milan Cathedral, 
in which a fresh light is thrown on a variety 
of obscure details. In the olden time there 
were twin churches—a winter and a summer 
church—standing on the site, and in the 
fourteenth century, as Milan had grown so 
powerful and wealthy, it was resolved to build 


- a basilica more beautiful than anything before 


it. The credit of the initiative is given to 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Signore of Milan, 
and the date is fixed as 1387; but it now 
appears that the enterprise was rather “a 
general move on the people’s part.” Indeed, 
Gian seems to have been one of the last to 
make any substantial contribution. Then 
the design of the great church is commonly 
assigned to Heinrich von Gmunden. The 
first chief architect was beyond all doubt 
Simone da Arsenigo. At the close of 1391 
t.einrich of Gmunden offered his services, 
played the part of an irreconcilable critic of 
the work done, and in the middle of. 1392 
was sent about his business with “ six florins 
for his journey.” The octagonal cupola was 
completed in 1522; the west end of the 
nave in 1685; the spire in 1772; and the 
western facade in 1790. The length of the 
building is 486 feet, the breadth 252 feet, 
the height of the dome 355 feet, and the 
number of statues 
is set down at about 
5000. 

Opinions vary as to 
the beauty ofthe struc- 
ture. Some critics 
consider it as won- 
derfully contrived 
to bury millions of 
money in ornaments 
which are never to 
be seen, On theother 
hand, Taine, who 
seems to have best 
entered into the spirit 
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and vision of the 
builders, writes: 
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ST. PETER'S, 


The cathedral at first sicht is bewildering. 
Gothic art attains at once its triumph and its ex- 
travagance. Never had it been so pointed, so 
highly embroidered, so complex, so overcharged, so 
strongly resembling a piece of jewellery ; and as, 
instead of coarse and lifeless stone, it here takes for 
its material the beautiful lustrous Italian marble, it 
becomes a pure and chaste gem as precious through 
its substance as through the labour bestowed upon 
it. The whole church seems to be a colossal and 
magnificent crystallisation. ... Truly is it the 
mystic candelabrum of visions and legends, with a 
hundred thousand branches bristling and over- 
flowing with thorns of sorrow and roses of ecstasy, 
with angels, virgins, and martyrs upon every flower 
and every thorn, with infinite myriads of the 
triumphant Church springing from the ground 
pyramidically even into the azure, with its millions 
of blended and vibrating voices mounting upward 
in a single shout, Hosannah ! 

So long as the supreme conception of 
this enthusiastic devotion was realised it was 
of little moment to the makers whether they 
violated the laws and conditions of matter or 
of human economics. “The object is to 
manifest an intense reverie and a unique 
transport : a certain moment in life worth 
all the rest of life put together.” 


So much that is easily accessible has been 
written about St. Peter’s at Rome that it 
need only be mentioned here that the church 
was founded in 1450, took 176 years in 
building, and was dedicated by Urban VIII. 
in 1626. Including the superb colonnades 
added under Alexander VII. and the works 
of Pius VI., three and a half centuries were 
spent on the perfect completion of the work, 
and during that time no fewer than forty-three 
Popes occupied the Holy See. It has been 
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estimated that up to the close of the seven- 
teenth century the cost had been ten millions 
sterling. ‘The building is 612 feet long, 286 
fect wide, and 434} feet to the top of the cross. 
It stands on the site of a basilica begun in 
306 by Constantine the Great, who worked 
at it with his own hands and carried away 
twelve loads of earth in honour of the 
twelve Apostles. In that ancient church 
Cedwalla, the West Saxon King, was bap- 
tized ; Concred, King of the Mercians, con- 
secrated his long hair and became a monk ; 
Ethelwold, King of the Anglo-Saxons, was 
crowned—doubtless in the presence of his six- 
year-old son, who is still remembered by all the 
English-speaking world as Alfred the Great. 
The colonnades, which are supported on 
284 columns, are 61 feet wide and 64 feet 
high, and enclosed an area of 777 square 
feet. ‘The obelisk of red granite in the 
centre was brought by Caligula from Helio- 
polis—the Egyptian city of our own Embank- 
ment obelisk. It is 83 feet high and on its 
pedestal rises to a height of 132 feet. To 
remove it from the Circus of Nero, which it 
once adorned, 800 men, 150 horses, and 46 
cranes were employed. It is strange to 
think that this antique pillar may have 
witnessed in Heliopolis the meeting of 
Joseph and his aged father Jacob; that 
Moses and Aaron may have read its hiero- 
glyphic legend ; that Pythagoras, Herodotus, 
and Plato may have gazed on it in wondei. 
When it was erected on this site in 1586,in the 
midst of dead silence commanded under pau 
of death, there was a moment when perhaps it 
would have been shattered to fragments had 
not a sailor cried out, ‘“ Wet the ropes!” 











A BITTER REVENGE 


By K. E, VERNHAM 
‘ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD 


ACOB GALT came up from the beach 
carrying a load of nets and _fishing- 
tackle that stooped his broad shoulders. 
Some one came towards him, but his 

grim face looked grimmer as he saw who it 
was, and he dropped his eyes. 

“ Hulloa, neighbour,” said Robert Eames 
cheerily, “ had a good haul? ” 

Jacob took no notice, and when he had 
passed Eames stood and looked after him. 
‘“‘ Nice sort of a neighbour, he is,” he said to 
himself. ‘“ He thinks I served him a shabby 
trick about that ground, but he might get 
over it now; my Alley’s wonderful fond of his 
little maid, though I don’t care much about 
it for her—there’s Minnie nowwith her father, 
it doesn’t look as if she’s afraid of him.” 

It did not, indeed ; little Minnie Galt, with 
her brown curly hair falling over her eyes, 
had seized some of her father’s load, and was 
trying to help him carry it. 

“ There’s something you can take all your- 
self,” he said, giving her some pieces of cork. 
“ What have you been doing at school ? ” 

She was dancing along at his side. ‘It’s 
a secret, daddy, I told governess I wouldn’t 
tell you till—there, I nearly did it then. 
Alley Eames knows all about it, so we must 
talk to each other.” 

“ Alley Eames ain’t fit to be your friend. 
I don’t see why you need think so much 
about her.” 

The bright little face shadowed. “O 
daddy, she’s so nice, I do love her so; our 
birthdays are in the same month and all. 
Do let her be my friend.” 

“ Well, mind you stop there ; I won’t have 
you going into their house. I don’t hold 
with Eames’ ways, and I won’t have you have 
anything to do with him.” 

“Very well, daddy,” Minnie answered ; 
she understood that there was a quarrel 
between the two men, if that can be one 
which is all on one side, and certainly Robert 
Eames was not disposed to be unfriendly. 
But he had secured a piece of ground which 
Jacob had long coveted; Eames had a large 
family, while Galt had only Minnie, and 
naturally the landlord had considered that 
Eames had the greater need; but Jacob 


would not be persuaded that unfair means 
had not been resorted to, and he bore Eames 
a bitter and lasting grudge. Minnie’s six years’ 
old brain was often puzzled by the state of 
affairs: why her father, who was all goodness 
to her, should be so strange to her friend’s 
father was more than she could comprehend. 

Jacob Galt pushed open his cottage door. 
The room inside showed the lack of woman’s 
care, yet it was clean, and a fire burned 
brightly. 

“ There’s a good little maid,” he said 
approvingly ; “you take after your mother 
surprising.” 

Minnie glowed at the praise ; she always 
fancied she remembered the mother who died 
before her little one was three years old. She 
moved about, setting out knives and forks, 
and getting ready for the dinner her father 
cooked with such skill. 

“‘ Are you busy, daddy ? ” she asked after- 
wards ; “ couldn’t you sit outside with me on 
your lap?” 

“ Baby!” he said, but he brought a chair 
outside, and sat with her on his knee. From 
the nearer distance came a sound of boys and 
girls at play. Minnie knew the young Eames’ 
were enjoying their dinner-hour ; she would 
have liked to join them sometimes, but her 
father would never allow it. A wistful look 
came into the sweet little face, and Jacob 
noticed it, and drew the wrong conclusion. 

“Tt begins to get a bit chilly now,” he 
said. ‘“T’ll have to see about getting you a 
warm cloak.” 

“OQ daddy, I know the very sort I should 
like.” 

“ Well, let’s see if we can manage it.” 

Minnie clasped her hands eagerly. ‘It’s 
lovely, daddy, all beautiful red ; Alley’s father 
gave it her. I should like one just exactly like 
it.” 

Jacob’s face clouded. “I don’t know 
about it’s being red,” he said ; “ why, you’d 
hardly know them apart.” 

Minnie was not of that opinion,and she had 
great hopes her father would alter his. ‘Two 
days after when she came in from school there 
Was a suggestive-looking parcel on the table, 
and her father was wearing his best things. 
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A BITTER REVENGE 751 


“What do you think I’ve 
got here?” he asked. 

“The cloak! O daddy, 
how nice; is it really a red 
one ?” 

“ Well, you see,” he an- 
swered slowly, fumbling at 
the string, “‘it seemed to 
me you'd like this, because 
the two ’ll go so pretty to- 
gether, and people would 
know you apart by your 
cloaks—see here.” He felt 
he was making but lame ex- 
cuses for not getting the 
desired colour, so he shook 
out the new cloak and held 
it before his little girl’s eyes, 
hoping to see her look of 
pleasure. 

Minnie’s lips twitched 
a moment, and her eyes 
filled with tears: the 
cloak was bright blue, very 
pretty, but not at all like 
Alley’s. 

‘Thank you, daddy dear,” 
she said after a moment’s 
pause; “it is beautiful, it 
seems almost a pity to wear 
it to school.” 

“ No! wear it always ; it’s 
on purpose to keep you 
warm, and Alley wears hers 
whenever it is cold.” 

Minnie wore her cloak, 
and the two little friends 
trotted off to school together, 
patches of brilliant colour on the dusty 
road. Jacob did not feel very pleased with 
himself for refusing his little girl’s request, 
but as time went on he grew less inclined 
than ever to be friendly with his neighbour. 
Robert Eames did not mean any harm, 
but he had little tact, and whatever he did 
was likely to be wrong in the eyes of Jacob 
Galt. 

One day Jacob came in furious. Minnie 
could not quite make out what was wrong, 
but mischievous little Bob Eames had been 
up to some trick, Jacob had cuffed him 
soundly, and his father had interfered, and 
while Jacob was saying some very bitter 
things the Rector had come along, and re- 
proved both men. Robert took it in good 








“Let Robert Eames look after his own,’ he said grimly” 


part and was quite ready to be friendly, but 
Jacob had walked off, taking no heed of his 
advances. 

The next time the Rector met Jacob he 
spoke to him rather sternly on his duty to be 
neighbourly, and to forget anything in the 
past that had vexed him, but Jacob only saw 
in it a fresh proof of Robert’s meanness—of 
course he had been speaking to the Rector 
about him. Minnie heard his angry talk 
and sobbed herself to sleep, having first put 
up a little petition that “dear daddy might 
be pleased again.” 

The winter came on slowly; there were 
some fierce storms, and now and then a 
night of frost, but lasting cold weather was 
keeping away. Jacob Galt had been busy 
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child up there alone on the cliffs 
in such treacherous wind. But 
the young Eames were used to 
shifting for themselves; if it had 
been Minnie, now, it would have 
been very different. Still, he 
almost wished he had called Alley 
back, but his heart hardened as he 
thought of her father, and he went 
his way. 

It was getting dark, but here 
was Minnie waiting for him at the 
turn of the road, the intense blue 
of her cloak softened by the fading 
light. 

*“ Hulloa, Min,” he called out, 
but there was an oppression in his 
greeting. 

The small face turned to him, 
but to his surprise the little girl 
stood still, and with an awful sense 
of impending ill he, saw that it was 
Alice Eames. 

“Where’s my little maid?” he 
asked threateningly, “ why have you 
got this on?” 

Alley shrank back alarmed by his 
manner. “It was only for fun,” 
she faltered, “ we said we’d change 
just for one day; Minnie went to 








‘*He held in his arms the dead form of his child” 


on the beach one afternoon till the gusts 
of angry wind told him he could not do much 
more, and he started for home, climbing a 
low part of the cliffs as a nearer way. 

The wind blew from the land, and a sudden 
gust almost sent him backwards as he reached 
the top. 

“Whatever is Alley Eames doing out 
now? She’d be a deal better off at home,” 
he said to himself as he caught sight of a 
little red cloak going towards the cliffs further 
up. . He turned and looked after the small 
figure, made a step or two towards it, then 
stood still, and a dark expression overspread 
his face. 

“Tet Robert Eames look after his own,” 
he said grimly, ‘‘’taint my business to take 
care of his kids; I daresay she'll be safe 
enough.” 

Nevertheless he could not feel comfort- 
able ; he knew it was not really safe for a 


meet you, didn’t you see her ?” 

With a groan of anguish Jacob 
‘turned and went back. Already it 
was much darker, and he was soon 
lost to Alley’s sight. The little girl stood 
still for some time ; then she heard acry that 
drove her shuddering indoors to her father. 

Eames was talking to a friend, but at 
Alley’s story, told amid sobs and shivering, 
they started out together. 

“We'd best not make a fuss about it,” 
Eames said as he pulled his cap over his 
ears, “if it’s all right he won’t care about 
our interfering, but I can’t say I like the look 
of it.” 

“We'll have to climb down the cliff, 
there’s no one here; but hold hard, Eames, 
the wind’s enough to take you off your 
feet.” 

At the foot of the cliff they found Jacob, 
little bits of chalk falling round him, and 
the waves near his feet, but taking no notice, 
for he held in his arms the dead form of his 
child, whose sweet little face was turned to 
his, peaceful under the stormy sky. 
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A BITTER REVENGE 


They took them home, and for days 
Jacob neither looked up nor spoke ; he could 
not appear at the inquest, yet he dragged 
himself up when the little coffin was taken 
from the cottage, and followed it to its last 
resting-place. There were many to follow it 
out of love and sympathy, but his were the 
only dry eyes among all that throng. 
Afterwards, speaking to no one, he went back 
to his solitary home, with what anguished 
thought none could tell. 

After a time he resumed his old occupa- 
tions, but was never known to speak save in 
the briefest possible words about his work. 
His reason was tottering, the doctor, who 
took great interest in 
him, said to some of 
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holy lessons sank deeply into his heart. 
Sympathy taught Robert Eames tact ; it was 
surprising how he grew to understand and 
have patience with his neighbour’s moods. 
And out of Jacob’s bitter sorrow and dark- 
ness there grew light and comfort. His 
would always be a saddened life, and there 
were nights when he paced beneath the cliffs, 
thinking of Minnie, and oppressed by an 
intolerable weight of remorse. But such 
times did not last long, and he grew to be 
thankful that his revenge had recoiled so 
bitterly on his own head, for he knew his 
little maid would not grudge the suffering 
which had brought such gifts to her father. 





his friends, and he could 
not long go on as he 
then was. 

One day Eames was 
astonished to see Jacob 
and his own little daugh- 
tercoming along soberly 
hand in hand, evidently 
on friendly terms though 
they were not talking. 
Alley had, at her own 
request, cast off the 
red cloak of such sad 
memories, and wore 2 
grey ulster; she looked 
at her father gravely, 
and somehow the men 
drew together, and 
clasped hands without 
speaking. 

That was the dawn 
of better things for 
Jacob ; the soft child 
hand, at whose touch 
he had first shuddered, 
drew him out of him 
self: how could he 
refuse the wistful 
pleading of Minnie’s 
friend? So presently 
the two trod the church 
path together, and sat 
side by side looking 
over the same_ book. 
At first it was only for 
the child’s sake, then 
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INEXACT STATEMENTS 





IN HOLY SCRIPTURE 


By THE Rev. Canon HAYMAN, D.D. 


HE critical faculty desiderates in 
documents preciseness of state- 
ment and accuracy of transcrip- 
tion. It does not find these in 

Holy Scripture ; and it is reasonable to take 
the fact of their absence as a token that the 
satisfaction of that faculty was not one of 
the ends to further which that Scripture was 
given, That faculty is the latest to develop 
itself in the human mind, and in its modern 
form is the outcome of a training for some 
centuries in mechanical processes, in which 
exactness is possible. The far simpler minds 
which were the first human vehicle of the 
divine Word, as well as those to which its 
oracles were first addressed, were as far as 
possible removed from such training and its 
results. If it had pleased the all-wise Giver 
to convey that Word with a preciseness 
foreign to their then experience, ¢hat would 
to the minds of the period have been rather 
an impediment than an assistance. 

Of this lack of preciseness I will give a 
few leading instances. The narrative of the 
overthrow of Sennacherib’s host and King 
Hezekiah’s illness in 2 Kings xviii. 13; xx. 19, 
is from the same source as Isa. xxxvi-— 
xxxix. But numerous deviations in detail 
are observable between them. ‘Thus in 
Isaiah we have (xxxviii. 9-20) a psalm of 
thanksgiving for the King’s recovery, which 
in 2 Kings is not found; also the last two 
verses of Isa. xxxviii. are clearly trans- 
posed from their proper place (comp. 
2 Kings xx. 7, 8). Again in the next two 
verses to these (9, 10) the prophet offers 
the King the choice between two signs, and 
he takes his choice; whereas in Isa. 
Xxxvili, 7, 8, the prophet himself dictates the 
sign. Similar are the results of comparing 
Jer. lii. with 2 Kings xxiv. 18—xxv., and of 
comparing Ps. xviii. with 2 Sam. xxii. In 
all cases the duplicates give substantial con- 
firmation to each other, while in details they 
differ. And this will be found to be the 
prevailing standard of agreement and of 
difference in such cases. We may reason- 
ably infer that substantial truth and not 
preciseness of detail was the object in view. 
A still wider range of difference opens when 


we come to the oldest versions, and com- 
pare the Hebrew with the Septuagint version 
or the Samaritan Pentateuch, or these with 
each other. It is remarkable that of the 
thirty-seven citations from the Old ‘Testa- 


ment ascribed to our Lord Himself, we 
have: 
Agreeing with the Septuagint almost verbatim 33 


Agreeing with the Hebrew almost verbatim . 6 

At once agreeing with the Hebrew and differ- 
ing from the Septuagint (included in the 
previous 6) . ‘ 


Agreeing partially with both these . ° eae 
Differing nearly equally from both . . ie 


In other citations fromthe Old Testament 
made by writers in the New Testament, 
similar characteristics abound. Further, the 
Septuagint is the uniform standard of appeal 
for the great writers and debaters who 
guided the mind of the Church through the 
stormy periods of persecution and of contro- 
versy with the early heretics. They, except 
Origen and, in a less degree, Jerome, know 
nothing behind it. And, as it is the basis 
of all early comment and exposition, so it is 
the parent of all early versions, except the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and the Syriac. It 
abounds in divergences from the Hebrew, 
some of them manifest errors, others correct 
and corrective of errors in the Hebrew, but 
again a vast number in which it is impossi- 
ble to pronounce on which side lies genuine- 
ness. Yet nota single article of the Faith, 
and probably not even a single pious opinion 
of any considerable prevalence, is jeopar- 
dised by these textual conflicts and doubts. 
And here again, therefore, the same conclu- 
sion recurs, that substantial verity was the 
object in view, and that critical exactness 
was not. 

But in whatever degree preciseness may 
have ever existed it is untraceable now, and 
yet the needs of the human spirit continue 
the same. We may reasonably infer that 
their satisfaction does not depend upon pre- 
ciseness. Further, preciseness is an attri- 
bute only of the letter, and, to those who 
read in the spirit and judge thereby, is 
superfluous. ‘Thus we may reasonably ex- 
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INEXACT STATEMENTS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE 


pand the previous statement and urge that 
accuracy and preciseness, as a concession to 
the speculative intellect, seem no part of 
the purpose of inspiration. For in this the 
Spirit speaks, and uniformly addresses, so 
the critical acumen of intellect, with its 
logical apparatus, but the receptiveness of 
faith ; and bespeaks a spiritual mind and 
temper wrought in the recipient by the Holy 
Spirit Himself, without which no reception 
is profitable. Thus we read: “The word 
preached did not profit (w@péAnoe) them, not 
being mixed with faith in them that heard,” 
and (following the Revised Version) “ Every 
Scripture inspired of God is also profitable 
{wpéXmuoc) for,” &c., and “is able to make 
wise unto salvation only through faith that is 
in Christ Jesus” (Heb. iv. 2; 2 Tim. iii. 
15, 16). Thus “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things,” and if there were any one so 
completely possessed by the Holy Spirit as 
to be its perfect organ, he and he alone 
could answer any question we might put as 
to the scope and limits of inspiration. But 
whether he would so answer we cannot tell. 
He might reply that we inquire unprofitably ; 
that the truth is, for faith and practice, suffi- 
ciently plain ; and that by cultivating these 
we may attain to more and fuller insight, not, 
however, by the way of the critical intellect, 
but by that of the spiritual mind. And this 
seems in effect the reply of our Lord, “If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine ;” or, as the Lord spake to 
Peter, the organ of plenary spirituality might 
say, “ What is that to thee? follow thou 
Christ” (St. John vii. 17; xxi. 22). 

But, indeed, it is probable that our Lord 
Himself, to whom “the Spirit” was not 
given “by measure,” is the only one who 
ever was thus spiritually fully competent. 
All others are so qualified only according as 
the Spirit gives “to every one the measure 
of faith, probably including prophet, seer, 
apostle, and evangelist (St. John iii. 34; 
Rom. xii. 3; comp. 1 Cor. xii. 11). For, 
however they may surpass the measure 
assigned to ws, all, compared with Him, fall 
short of the plenary standard. 

It is probably therefore impossible for 
any man or men to determine what degree 
of inaccuracy, and on what points, is ad- 
missible in statements accepted as inspired. 
It seems as though by attempting to deter- 
mine it, they were at once disqualified for so 
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doing, precisely because they attack the 
question as an intellectual problem. The 
Church, indeed, as “ the pillar and ground 
of the truth,” as the “one body” in which 
dwells the “one Spirit” which “ searcheth 
all things,” seems to possess the power to 
determine generally and positively what must 
be held for necessity of salvation (1 Tim. iii. 
15; Eph. iv. 4; comp. 12, 16). But this 
isa very different thing from being competent 
to frame a canon to be applied as a defini- 
tion to every detail of scripture, and by 
applying sift out every such detail in which 
exactness was not essential. For, if exact- 
ness or preciseness, as intellectually tested, 
is no part of the Spirit’s purpose, there is no 
reason to ascribe to the Church any pre- 
rogative of determining it. 

But do we say that all intellectual process 
is excluded? Not so, it is only excluded 
from being dominant in the last resort, apart 
from faith and the spiritual mind. We are 
bound to use every faculty, but to keep 
every faculty in that due subordination. 

Unless kept in that due subordination, the 
critical faculty will not help to make us 
*‘ wise unto salvation.” It may impart other 
wisdom of a worldly sort. And those who 
delight in exercising it thus may become 
highly erudite persons in the text of Holy 
Writ, just as others have become so in the 
subtle shades of meaning which play before 
the mind in Attic Greek. But if the critic’s 
study ends there, it never reaches the kernel 
of the problem. Criticism is a human 
science, and stops, like all other science of 
observation, at the phenomenal. ‘There is, 
as all the best scientists have owned, an 
intangible something which lies behind and 
beyond their efforts. So likewise there is 
something in Holy Writ beyond the reach of 
the critical faculty—something which “eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard.” But in this 
case, God reveals them by His Spirit to the 
simple and the faithful. And the words are 
as true now as when they were first uttered : 
‘‘ T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” 

In the hope and prayer that such sub- 
ordination is preserved (but of this no one 
can ever be certain—he can only “grow in 
grace” towards a certainty) these remarks 
are here offered. 
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In judging, then, by the spiritual applica- 
tion of the intellect, there is always in the 
inspired document or utterance, as it reaches 
us, ahuman channel through which it passes, 
a minor premiss as it were of human frailty, 
which must affect the conclusion reached. 
Assuming energy of inspiration as put forth 
to be invariable (and I may add 4 fortiori, 
if it be variable), yet its human vehicles may 
vary indefinitely in capacity to receive and 
transmit in its integrity the message ; and, 
as light loses its brilliancy in passing through 
a smoked glass, so the human medium may 
intercept by its frailty or imperfection some 
rays of the truth. There was only One who 
could say, “I am the way, the truth and the 
life,” “the true light that lighteth every 
man ” (St. John xiv. 6; i.9). And whatever 
admixture of imperfection leaves it yet suffi- 
ciently efficacious for His purpose who in- 
spires, may not improbably be allowed to 
qualify the net result. It seems clear, 
indeed, that inspiration, in any form, but at 
any rate documentary inspiration, is only a 
means to an end, and not an end in itself, 
and therefore to be judged in reference to 
that end, so far as it is to be judged at all. 

But through all reasonings on documents 
we must carry the maxim that inspiration is 
primarily that of the man and only second- 
arily that of the document; so far, that is, as 
it represents an inspired mind. ‘The value 
of the document, as it passes into our hands, 
may be conceivably like that of a Bank of 
England note when the bank’s credit is at its 
maximum, equal in fact to cash down; or it 
may conceivably sink, as “ Greenback ” paper 
has been known to sink, below face value. 
But there is no individual mind which, being 
uninspired, can determine such a question, 
only the receptive and appreciative mind of 
the Church as guided by the Holy Ghost for 
that purpose. “He shall teach you all 
things and bring to your remembrance all 
that I have said unto you. . . . He shall 
guide you into all the truth” (St. John xiv. 
26; xvi. 13); and, yet again, “ the Church of 
the living God . . . is the pillar and ground 
[or “* stay” Revised Version, margin] of the 
truth ” (1 Tim. ili. 15). 

It is, further, analogous to what we know, 
that there should be an economy of the 
energies of inspiration, and that, wherever 
human effort is able to inform itself of de- 
tails, power transcending human should sof 


be put forth. This may probably be the 
case even where those details so qualify or 
colour the utterance that without them its 
meaning could not be recognised, and 
where, therefore, they are, humanly speaking, 
essential to it, and much more so where they 
are not so essential. A noteworthy instance 
(as shown in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion) occurs in 1 Sam. xiii. 1. But, as said 
before, to draw the line precisely on such 
questions, and gratify intellectual curiosity by 
enabling the student to trace a (to him) com- 
plete scheme, is presumably o part of the 
purpose of inspiration, which speaks to the 
spiritual element in man. And this seems 
likely to be true of any general theory of in- 
spiration, as of any particular passage or 
text. 

Thus, take the question of chronology in 
the historical record. It seems likely that 
to Israel under the Covenant a certain de- 
gree of preciseness as regards the greater 
events of their history, and the memory and 
celebration of these in connection with 
festivals and the like, should be observed. 
But if these are points which human industry, 
in the compilers of the record, might ascer- 
tain, it may be questioned whether, judging 
by analogy of faith, the energy of inspiration 
would be exerted to overrule errors in such 
points. But where the object is, as it far 
oftener seems to be, toconvey a moral lesson 
by example, it is not easy to see why exact- 
ness of dates should be required for the 
purpose ; and much less so, why the whole 
series of histories should be capable of diges- 
tion into a chronological sequence, and fitted, 
as links ina chain. Take the Book of Ruth 
asan instance. It is timed as in the period 
“when the Judges ruled”; but the genea- 


logical links with which it closes, betweem 


Nashon a contemporary of Joshua and Jesse 
a contemporary of Samuel, appear too few 
for chronological exactness. This, however, 
seems to me no objection at all against its 
competent accuracy for the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

And thus, in fact, round numbers seem 
often employed. But to us as Christians, it 
is surely unimportant whether the 400 years 
of St. Stephen (Acts vii. 6), referring 
apparently back to Gen. xv. 13, or the 430 
years (as stated in Ex. xii. 40 foll., and by 
St. Paul in Gal. iii. 17), is to be taken as 
correct, or either of them as precise, or the 
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one as representing approximately the other ; 
or whether the chronological correction in- 
serted in the Septuagint is to be adopted, 
which includes in the whole period the 
sojourn in Canaan previous to that in Egypt. 
And so (to pass on from dates), as regards 
names. How to account for “ Abraham” 
in Acts vii. 16 will probably continue a crux 
to interpreters. But, further, many of the 
names in Scripture are probably Hebrew 
corruptions of Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
other names. But nothing appears to turn 
on their being correctly expressed. And so 
probably as regards the possible confusion 
inter se of persons, when named, especially 
Oriental monarchs —e.g., Darius, Cyrus, 
Artaxerxes, Ahasuerus, or the Pharaohs of 
Egypt. The name which indicates the reign 
may be an error where the rest of the narra- 
tive is quite trustworthy. And when we 
pass on to numbers recorded, genealogies, 
and the like, these, being nearly always of 
minute interest, and that solely from an 
intellectual standpoint, may have admitted 
errors, either in transcription or in original 
compilation, without prejudice to the sub- 
stance of the narrative, if we have regard to 
its object. If for the didactic purpose of the 
indwelling Spirit, guaranteed exactness in 
such details were superfluous, we may allow 
a considerable margin of innocuous error on 
their account. 

To insist on preciseness of details being 
guaranteed is a demand either unreasonable, 





or made only for the reason that the intellect 
may be able to verify them. This demand 
for verification, as a mere intellectual postu- 
late in itself, neither blameable nor praise- 
worthy, becomes allied to infidelity when 
we take a step further and refuse to be- 
lieve without its being gratified. This is 
to reproduce in regard to Scripture the 
attitude of Thomas towards the risen Lord. 
The would-be verifier from this standpoint 
demands to “put his finger into the 
print of the nails.” And we may surely 
rejoin, ‘* Blessed are they who have not 
verified and yet have believed” (St. John xx. 
25, 29). 

“ The critical intellect,” it will be said, 
“seeks ¢ruth”—granted; but truth of a 
class and rank not that which the Holy 
Spirit communicates to inspired men. ‘The 
historical setting of this latter truth is like 
the mere machinery of incidents in a parable, 
external really to that inner truth, so taught. 
All the tributary topics of geography, chrono- 
logy, archzology, fall into the extern class. 
But some may rejoin, “ The Lord granted 
the demand of Thomas and submitted to 
his test.” He did so, but with a rebuke to 
the demand, viewed as fixing a condition. 
And similarly, the degree of accuracy with 
which geographical and similar details are 
given alike in the Old and New Testament, 
is hardly less than marvellous. Only let us 
beware of making their verification a condi- 
tion of our belief. 
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Unconscious of the multitudes that press 
He runs, responsive to the loving call, 
From dimpled arnis his cherished playthings fall 
As, with obedience that is questionless, 
He hastes to reach those hands out-spread to bless, 
To gaze upon that face majestical 
Yet meek, and scrrow-marred, wherein lies all 
A father’s love, a mother’s tenderness. 
With childlike, swift obedience may we, 
Who hold earth’s treasures all too closely still, 
Let go our “ great possessions ” as Thou bidd’st— 
Along the pathway of humility 
Press on with eager feet to know Thy will, 
Bearing in mind the Child set in the midst. 


XUM 
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No. 1 (J. L. Sievwright, Newport, Fife) 


THE LAST OF BIRNAM WOOD 
No. 1.—These two old trees, on the banks of the 
Tay at Birnam, Perthshire, are believed to’ be the 
last of the famous wood of Birnam, at one time 
included in a royal forest, and immortalised by 
Shakespeare in his tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth.” The 


nearer is aplaneand the other an oak about 18 feet 
in circumference. 


WRECK OF LORD NELSON’S FLAGSHIP 
‘“ FOUDROYANT ” 

No. 2.—Over one hundred years ago, on March 31 
1798, H.M.S. Foudroyant was launched at Ply- 
mouth and became the flagship of Hardy and 
Sidney Smith as well as of Nelson. She was in 
many battles, her last active service being in 
Brazil. She did seventy years’ harbour service at 
Devonport, and was latterly the 











tender to the gunnery ship Cam- 
bridge. She was ultimately bought 
by a German ship-breaking firm, 
and when about to be broken up 
was saved from such an ignomini- 
ous end by being purchased and 
brought back to England, and 
fitted out for exhibition purposes. 
On the fatal June 16, 1897, she was 
anchored off Blackpool on the 
Lancashire coast, where she had 
been for some weeks. At four 
o'clock that morning a gale sprang 
up and she drifted on to the beach, 
and remained broadside on to the 
fury of the gale. The foremast was 
the first to fall, and byeleven o'clock 








No. 2 (A. Robertson, Lister House, Withington, Manchester) 


the middlemast fell, bringing down 
the ropes and washing ashore the 
foremast hanging by the bow. The 
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crew were all landed by the lifeboat, and 
by night the ship which had seen so much 
service in different seas was a total wreck. 
Thus perished the Foudroyant, the sole 
naval relic with the exception of H.M.S. 
Victory (which latter is still on view at 
Portsmouth) that existed to remind usofa 
period in our naval history which has no 
equal for achievement on the sea—the 
era of Nelson and of Trafalgar. 


THE LARGEST BUDDHA IN 
MANDALAY 


No. 3.—A white-and-gold Buddha, said 
to be the largest in Mandalay. Weasked 
a Hygrongyee to stand by it, and though 
he was a tall man for a Burman, he was 
very little taller than the hand is long, 
In front of Buddha, and in his open hand, 
were offerings of flowers. Several nuns, 
with their cropped heads and sombre 
clothing, were here telling their beads: 
they were very merry over it, and chaffed 
my friend who was with me, and had, I 
fancy, jokes at our expense. Of course I 
could not understand them, not knowing 
the language, but myfriend did. He told 
one she was ‘‘a wicked old woman,” and, 
taking off his sola topie, he ran at her, 
pretending he would hit her with it, and 
the old girl sat and chuckled. Fancyifa 
nun behaved like that in England ! 





No. 4 (J. G. Birch, Corville, Chester) 
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No. 3 (Miss M. Cross, 4 Chequer Square, Bury St. Edmunds) 


ST. WINIFRED’S WELL 

No. 4—St. Winifred’s Well at Holywell, 
in Flintshire. The crucifix, only the back 
of which is seen in the photograph, looks 
into the shrine where are seen burning 
candles (on the left) and crutches, &c. (on 
the right) put there by these healed after 
bathing in the well. 

Several persons had bathed in it on the 
morning the photo was taken. The legend 
is as follows: St. Winifred was a noble 
British maiden whose head Prince Caradoc 
cut off because she repelled his unholy pro- 
posals. The head rolled down a hill, and 
where it stopped a spring gushed forth. 
The saint's head, says the somewhat in- 
credible legend, was replaced by St. Beuno, 
and St. Winifred survived the miracle fifteen 
years. In his ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,’’ Mr 
Baring-Gould makes a suggestion for the 
purpose of explaining away the miracle. 
According to this solution there were two 
Winifreds: ‘‘ one a real martyr in defence of 
her chastity, the other a nun who lived some- 
what later; and perhaps these two have been 
run together, and the later existence of a 
Winifred accounted for by making the first 
Winifred restored to life.’’ The well and the 
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No. 5 (George McRoberts, 1 Muriston Crescent, Edinburgh) 


wholesome properties of its water were doubtless 
celebrated long before the date of the miracle. Pro- 
bably enough it was one of the holy wells of our 
pagan ancestors. The same writer records the curi- 
ous fact that, although the date of the event is as- 


signed to the seventh century, ‘‘in the survey of 
Domesday Book, which includes the county of Flint, 
neither church, chapel, nor well of St. Winifred is 
mentioned, affording the presumption that the story 
and celebrity of the saint are of later date than the 
Norman Conquest.” 


DUDDINGSTON JOUGS 


No. 5.—The ‘‘ Jougs”’ was a Scottish instrument 
of punishment, which can be traced back to the 
sixteenth century, and was frequently fixed to 
church doors or the market cross. The one shown 
in our illustration is still to be seen dangling at the 
gate of Duddingston parish church near Edin- 
burgh. This was a very popular means, down to 
a hundred years ago, of enforcing ecclesiastic 
discipline. The iron collar was fixed round the 
culprit’s neck and secured with a padlock; after 
which the offender was made to stand for hours 
and even days. 


THE HOSPITAL OF ST. CROSS 


No. 6.—Near Winchester, the oldest almshouse in 
England, founded originally by Bishop Henry de 
Blois in 1136 to give refuge to thirteen poor men, 
feeble and so reduced in strength that they can 
hardly or with difficulty support themselves with 
another's aid, while a meal was daily to be provided 
for another hundred poor men. After one has 
passed through the remains of an outer court the 
entrance to the buildings is by a gatehouse called 
the Beaufort Tower, over which is the chamber of 
the founder (Cardinal Beaufort) of the ‘ Alms- 
house of Noble Poverty.”’ At the porter’s lodge 
in the gateway the time-honoured dole of beer and 
bread is given to visitors. 











No 6 (Ethel Groves, 93 Uxbridge Road, Ealing) 
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tory, a fine hall containing three two-light 
Perpendicular windows, a high pitched 
wooden roof, and a minstrels’ gallery. Here 
daily a loaf of bread is distributed to each 
brother and a hot dinner four days a 
week, 


“A CHAMBER OVER THE 
GATE” 

No. 7.—This old barbican, or watch- 
tower (recalling 2 Samuel xviii. 33—‘‘ and 
the King was much moved and went up 
to the chamber over the gate,” &c.), sur- 
mounts the entrance gate to a Cornish 
homestead—Trenethick, near Helston. The 
coat of arms is that of the Seneshalls who 
wwere stewards to the Earl of Cornwall, 
temp. Edward III. 


A BETHANY PLOUGHMAN 
No, 8.—A native of Bethany returning 
home, down the eastward slope of the 
Mount of Olives, with his plough on his 
shoulder. In his left hand is the coulter 
of the plough, the only piece of iron in the 
implement. His right hand, in which he 





No. 7 (Howard Harris, Porthleven, Helston, Cornwall) 


holds a dish, rests on the plough. The large 
slippers on his feet do not seem to have any 
heels, a common surprise to the European 
observer. Our Saviour when a carpenter 


The square quadrangle on which the gate opens in Nazareth made such ploughs as this. Only 
has the brethren’s rooms on the west, the cloister one hand, the left, leans upon the single handle, 
on the east, and the church (a fine building exhibit- and guides the implement when in the ground, 


ing architecture of all periods) on the south-east. the other holding a long rod or goad, hence, ¢.g., 
The photograph shows the brethren’s rooms, ‘putting the hand to the plough,” “kicking 
joining which is the master’s house and the refec- against the goad.” 
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THE CYCLE FROM 





MANY STANDPOINTS 


By Mrs. HUGH PRICE HUGHES 


NE is often tempted to wish that it 
were possible to have a peep 
through some magical telescope 
into the world as it will be one 

hundred years hence. We might make many 
surmises as to the spectacle that would greet 
our astonished eyes were we able to gratify 
our wish. Probably the truth would be 
more startling than any conjecture. 

Imagine the feelings of our great-grand- 
parents in 1799 if they could have looked 
through the magic glass and seen their great- 
grand-children one hundred years ahead of 
them. We can picture the wonder with 
which they would view express trains rushing 
across continents, steamers crossing oceans, 
the telegraph, telephone, and other marvels 
of electricity. 

When they had got over the shock of these 
mighty discoveries and were recovering their 
gasping breath, there is nothing in the realm 
of ordinary everyday life that would more 
quickly cause them to gasp again than the 
sight of their decendants, both men and 
women, riding about on air cushions, curious 
slender wheels, running noiselessly, at a 
speed which could easily distance a good 
horse. 

At the ancient castle of Alnwick, the seat 
of the Duke of Northumberland, there is an 
armoury, where the custodian, among other 
relics, proudly shows the visitor a curious 
machine which he describes as “ the first 
bicycle.” This awkward iron framework 
certainly bears some far-away resemblance to 
the modern invention. It has two wheels 
running in a line with one another and a 
saddle for the rider, and it is propelled by 
the energetic action of the feet of the rider 
upon the ground on either side. 

Who knows what the development of the 
cycle may be? A hundred years hence 
some custodian of ancient relics may be 
displaying a modern cycle for the scornful 
amusement of our decendants. At the 
present moment, however, we find our 
“Rovers ” very delightful companions, and 
so quietly and quickly have they glided into 
our lives that we hardly realise the changes 


We 
smiled at first, and thought that cycling was 
a momentary craze which would pass away as 
soon as princesses and duchesses had found 


they have brought and are bringing. 


some other pastime. We realise now it has 
come to stay. As a recreation for the un- 
sophisticated person who abhors “scorch- 
ing,” and cares naught for minute points 
about the build of a machine, so long as it is 
strong and light and goes easily, cycling is 
delightful and exhilarating. Who is there 
amongst cyclists who does not know the joy 
of bowling easily along country roads and 
shady lanes on a fine summer day, with the 
cool breeze fanning your face, and fresh 
beauties of landscape revealing themselves 
at every turn in the road. Then comes 
the wild and abandoned rush downhill, 
in which for the moment you feel glori- 
ously lost to every worldly consideration, 
to be followed probably, as such acts in 
life generally are, by laborious toil uphill 
again. 

Then comes the unspeakable delight of 
tea at some wayside inn or tea-house. No 
nectar ever manufactured on Mount Olympus 
and poured out for the gods can equal the 
deliciousness of the first cup of tea after a 
long ride on a summer afternoon. What a 
marvellous change also comes over the cyclist 
after tea ! 

Previously his wheels dragged heavily like 
those of Pharaoh’s chariots in the Red Sea, 
and the perspiring rider peddled on doggedly, 
thinking of all things that could possibly 
have gone wrong with the machine, ever and 
anon descending to make some readjustment, 
and then riding on again only to encounter 
renewed struggle and despair. Respite comes 
at last—the blessed hour of tea, and calmed 
in mind and refreshed, the rider mounts once 
more to find that his machine has got some 
magic in it, and now flies along like a living 
thing in a way that is positively uncanny, 
as though the iron steed had become pos- 
sessed by a spirit of the wind. There is a 
whole parable of life, gentle reader, contained 
in this experience. Our difficulties and hind- 
rances are too often in ourselves, and not 
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in our circumstances as we fondly imagine 
they are. 

Apropos of tea it is interesting to note that 
cycling decidedly encourages temperance. 
We have only to observe the astonishing 
number of tea-houses that have sprung into 
being on the roads frequented by cyclists. 
The public-houses even have taken to selling 
temperance drinks in self-defence. Certainly 
cycling is not a pastime to be indulged in by 
any one whose head is not clear and steady. 
The result, in such a case, would be speedy 
and disastrous. 

Some persons object to cycling after 
“lighting up time,” but to many there is a 
peculiar charm in spinning along in the dark, 
the little circle of light thrown out by the 
cycle lamp only making darkness more visible, 
and lending an air of mystery to the scene. 
In the darkness also one gets up hills which 
would not be attempted if they could be 
seen, from which fact one could moralise 
endlessly, but I forbear out of compassion 
for the reader. 

It is a safe rule to take your lamps with 
you if you are contemplating a journey of 
any distance. A cycling party with which 
the present writer spent some very happy 
hours in Northumberland rode forth one 
day, and like the foolish virgins they had 
their lamps, but took no oil with them. 
They lingered by the way admiring the 
beauties of the scenery, and tempted by 
a most alluring wayside tea-house, until 
darkness fell on them on a lonely country 
road, miles from home. It was impossible 
to ride on safely, as the road was rough 
and stony, and the minds of the clerical 
members of the party were haunted by 
thoughts of being caught by some rural 
policeman and had up before the magistrate 
for riding without lights. ‘There was nothing 
for it but to trudge along mile after mile 
trundling our cycles till at length a village 
was reached, and the astonished keeper of the 
general village store knocked up and oil 
procured. 

There are other mournful experiences 
which most cyclists go through at some time 
or other. Who has not sat ignominiously at 
the roadside to mend a puncture, wrestling 
with disembowelled tyres, or struggled along 
through pouring rain in the teeth of the 
wind, bespattered with mud, and thinking 
bitterly of the cleaning to be accomplished 
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on the morrow or, if our ideal is high, at 
the end of the journey. 

One of the most pleasing aspects of 
cycling for those who are interested in the 
welfare of the masses is the opportunity of 
healthy recreation in the fresh air which it 
gives to hard-worked people employed in 
our great towns and cities. Doctors are 
practically agreed that from the physical 
point of view it ranks next to horse exercise. 
It is only the wealthy and privileged few 
who can avail themselves of the latter. Out- 
door sports such as cricket, football, tennis, 
golf, &c., are also within the reach of a com- 
paratively small portion of the population. 
But the cycle can be used to the promotion 
of health and enjoyment by thousands. 
Any one who has ridden out of London on 
a Saturday afternoon towards Harrow, Rich- 
mond, Epping Forest or Croydon can, if he 
takes the trouble to do so, count cyclists by 
the thousand. 

Clerks, shop assistants, mechanics, em- 
ployées of all sorts are to be seen enjoying 
themselves in the fresh air, and gladdened 
by the beauty of the scenery. ‘The scourge 
of these frequented roads is, however, the 
“ scorcher ” who, with back bent over his 
drop handles like a baboon, and eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on the road before him, regard- 
less of aught else, tears along as though 
possessed, ever and anon uttering strange 
yells to warn other riders of his headlong 
approach. 

I remember with satisfaction seeing three 
of these “ gentlemen,” who had just endan- 
gered the life and limbs of a party of quiet 
cyclists, come to grief themselves at a sharp 
corner. ‘There was a crash, and a confused 
mass of bodies and machines lying in a 
heap together at the roadside. I felt that 
just retribution had been awarded. The 
mounted police deal with these lunatics 
when they can catch them, and I should 
like them to be all caught and put into an 
annex of the monkey house at the Zoological 
Gardens. 

What pleasure they can find in such ways 
must for ever remain a mystery to the sane. 
Certainly no good can be done either to 
mind or body. On the contrary, the 
seeds of disease are sown by the excessive 
strain put upon vital organs. For every 
* scorcher,” however, there are hundreds to 
whom a ride in the sunshine and pure air 
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comes as a great refreshment and delight. 
There are girls in great business houses 
who get up early in the morning in order 
to have an hour’s ride in the Park or along 
the Embankment before the day’s work 
begins ; and it is a blessed thing to bring 
healthful exercise into the life of the working 
girl. It would be a great benefit to many of 
them if some society or syndicate could be 
formed, to enable them io buy cycles 
cheaply. 

In a working girl’s club in connection 
with the West London Mission a lady who 
took great interest in the members lent a 
cycle for several weeks in order that they 
might learn to ride. The riding school was 
a neighbouring square where the road was 
paved with asphalte. Hither, in the even- 
ing between eight and ten o’clock, the girls 
repaired, had a good time, and enjoyed 
themselves hugely. Whether the residents 
in the square enjoyed themselves equally 
during those hours we do not know, and 
it is also to be hoped that the friendly lady 
had not counted upon using that cycle again 
herself. 

One of the best influences that can be 
brought to bear upon the London working 
girl is to cultivate her taste for nature, and 
the beauty of rural scenery. No one except 
those who have tried the experiment knows 
what a real country holiday does for many a 
rough London girl, if taken in the society of 
those who help her to see and understand. 
Her chances of spending a few hours in the 
country are greatly enhanced if she can 
cycle: and any innocent recreation that will 
keep her from roaming the streets in search 
of excitement and amusement is an untold 
blessing to her. 

Another of the beneficial aspects of 
cycling is that older people can take part 
in it as well as the young. It is interesting 
and remarkable to see how many sober 
matrons and respectable middle-aged men 
have pluckily mastered the initial difficulties, 
undaunted by bruises, and now ride forth 
at the head of their families with much 
enjoyment to themselves and equal benefit 
to the general family life. 

It is a common thing for families to form 
parties and spend their summer holiday in 
exploring a whole district on their cycles. 
They visit all the places of interest in the 
neighbourhood, and obtain a knowledge of the 
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history, geography and beauty of the country, 
such as would be otherwise impossible. 
The presence of older people is distinctly 
good for the young ones, and the young 
ones make the brightness and charm for 
their elders. It all tends to encourage love 
and appreciation for simple enjoyment and 
the beauty of nature. It is a great thing to 
know the charming scenery of our native 
land, and even those who have seen the 
beauties of many far-off lands will not recall 
scenes more rich and varied in colour and 
loveliness than will be revealed to them 
during a few days’ cycling in Surrey. 

There are some who condemn cycling as a 
dangerous pursuit. It has its dangers un- 
doubtedly, particularly in great centres with 
crowded traffic and slippery roads. Only 
cyclists of exceptional skill and nerve can 
ride in such places without danger, and the 
ordinary person ought never to attempt it. 
A detour can generally be made to avoid 
heavy traffic, and it is a safe rule always to 
get off where a dangerous crossing has to 
be made. It will be found that accidents 
generally occur from foolhardiness and the 
neglect of sensible and proper precautions. 

Another serious objection brought against 
cycling is that it increases the temptations 
of the people to neglect public worship on 
Sunday. It may do so to some extent, particu- 
larly in great cities, where the cycle gives the 
chance of a whole summer day in the fresh 
air to some unfortunate being who is shut 
up all the week early and late in some close 
shop or office. So far as the writer’s obser- 
vation goes, however, the people who are 
seen to spend Sunday in cycling would not 
be found in our churches even if the cycle 
had never been invented. Some of them 
would probably have been spending their 
time in a much worse way. Where the 
church of Christ has life and a real spiritual 
power, and touches the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people, it will prove a far 
more powerful attraction even than cycling. 

Turning, however, from the purely recrea- 
tive point of view, there is a serious side to 
cycling which it is well to bear in mind. 
This wonderful invention brings into the 
lives of the people to-day possibilities un- 
dreamed of before, and greatly enlarges the 
scope of daily life. This unwearying iron 
steed needs neither food nor drink, covérs 
distances in a few hours that formerly meant 
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a day’s journey; and to women especially 
the cycle has brought wider scope and 
greater freedom. Think of the woman of 
twenty-five and thirty years ago, who took her 
daily constitutional, her only form of active 
physical exercise, holding up her voluminous 
trailing skirt with both hands in order to 
keep it out of the dust and mud. Compare 
with her the more fortunate successors of 
to-day, who in her short narrow skirt, dainty 
shirt and sailor hat, rides thirty or forty miles 
between lunch and dinner, visits places, sees 
friends, and takes part in many social 
delights that would under other circum- 
stances be impossible to her. 

A German newspaper has lately been 
discussing the question “Why women cycle,” 
and several lady correspondents have replied 
to the effect that they cycle because men 
cycle. There is great truth in these replies. 
The girl of to-day is more of a companion 
to her brothers and the men of her ac- 
quaintance than girls ever were before. 
Nothing has done more than the cycle to 
promote natural, unrestrained intercourse 
between men and women. It gives countless 
opportunities for conversation and friend- 
ship, and as time goes on will more and 
more break down artificial barriers between 
the sexes. To us who believe that the 
happiest marriages are those founded on 
true friendship and equality between man 
and woman, this tendency is all in the right 
direction and for the welfare of the human 
race. 

Lovers, however, must be wary, especially 
if they are not quite at home on the cycle 
saddle. We know an engaged couple who 
in the early days of their cycling experience 
rode forth together. They were in that 
stage of their cycle education when it is 


impossible to look behind you without catas- 
trophic consequences. ‘The gentleman was 
riding ahead, the lady followed close behind 
—as he fondly imagined. From time to 
time he turned his head as far as he dared, 
and cheered the lady on with words of 
loving and tender encouragement. He had 
just given vent to terms of special endear- 
ment when the cycle behind him suddenly 
came alongside, and to his horror, instead 
of his lady love, a man rode slowly past him 
grinning from ear to ear. The shock was 
so great that his machine wobbled irretriev- 
ably, and he lay in the dust. ‘The lady was 
a quarter of a mile behind! 

In serious conclusion I rejoice and am 
thankful for everything that brings freedom 
and scope into a woman’s life, but let 
women beware of the selfishness that too 
quickly grows with greater freedom and 
privilege. The glory of true womanhood is 
its unselfishness and tender consideration 
for the feelings of others, and let the woman 
of to-day with her wider outlook and in- 
creased scope and freedom remember that 
these things are a solemn trust placed in 
our keeping for high and noble ends. 
Every enlargement in the idea and circle 
of life brings with it an added responsibility, 
and if we forget that and look upon our 
privileges simply as means for self-gratifica- 
tion, then we become self-centred and 
narrowed in soul, and we turn the blessing 
into a curse. The secret of life is to under- 
stand the depth of that pregnant paradox 
from the lips of One who knew the inner 
meaning and mystery of life, as we know it 
not: 


He that loveth his life shall lose it ; 
He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 





OUT OF THE DUST 


A LITTLE seed, a little earth, 
A little sun and shower ; 
And lo! there sprang in joyous birth 
A flower. 


A little form, a little grave! 
We wept—so weak we are. 
God, smiling, shaped from what we gave 


A star. 
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“**She has started a series of afternoon prayver-meetings, and—and I intend to go" 


GOD'S LITTLE 





MINISTER 


By “HIB” 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCES EWAN 


RS. BRYNE had remained before 
the fire for most of the evening, 
and she had been silent. Asa 
rule, she talked a good deal, but 

to-night she had said nothing, beyond answer- 
ing the few questions which her husband 
addressed to her. 

Her silence did not disturb him. In fact 
he enjoyed it, and smoked away peacefully as 
he read the evening paper. He was very 
fond of his wife, but her constant chatter 
sometimes made him feel irritable. He was 
sorry to think that she could take no interest 
in anything except what her friends wore 
and did. There were so many things with 
which she might have occupied her time ; 


the children were not always so tidy as he 
would have liked. Still, he had never com- 
plained. Mrs. Bryne had taken pains to 
impress it on him that she was an invalid, 
and that thought closed his mouth when 
he felt inclined to remonstrate with her. 
She did not say how it was that her 
ill-health was no bar to her running about 
all day, and sometimes for a good part 
of the night, gathering the gossip of the 
town. 

At last she turned to him with a decided 
look on her face. 

“ T was at Mrs. Combe’s this afternoon, 
Tom.” 

“Yes,” he replied, laying down his news- 
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paper. ‘ What had she to say for herself— 
or about her friends ? ” 

“You are unjust,” she returned warmly. 
“Mrs. Combe is no gossip; she is a very 
good woman.” 

“Then I can’t help liking her,” Bryne 
rejoined. “But, you know, she always 
seemed to me to be—well, not quite 
sincere.” 

“You dre quite wrong,” Mrs. Bryne 
replied. “ She is perfectly sincere—far more 
so than most people, at any rate.” 

** And the proof?” he asked smiling. 

“She has started a series of afternoon 
prayer-meetings, and—and I intend to go.” 

She had some hesitation in announcing 
her intention. A man, especially a husband, 
is rather inclined to laugh at anything of that 
sort. But Bryne did not laugh. 

“ Indeed,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she proceeded ; “ but that is not 
all. She means to have evening meetings 
for—for the lost, and ss 

‘** And you mean to attend these also?” 

“Yes; Iam to assist. It is a noble work, 
and one for which I have great sympathy.” 

“ There are other works no less noble,” 
Bryne said thoughtfully ; “ not perhaps so 
religious in the strict sense of the word, but 
as worthy of being performed, inasmuch as 
they are duties.” 

Mrs. Bryne shrugged her shoulders, and 
took refuge ina book. She knew what he 
was hinting at, but she carefully avoided the 
subject. Her household duties had no 
attraction for her. They could very well be 
done by others. 

Bryne did nothing to deter his wife from 
attending the prayer-meetings. There was 
nothing which he could do. She had always 
been accustomed to have her own way. 

She entered into her work very heartily. 
Nothing was allowed to come in the way of 
her devotions. She eschewed novels and 
other books of a frivolous nature, confining 
herself solely to sermons or treatises on 
theology. 

As time progressed she even outstripped 
Mrs. Combe, and held evangelistic meetings 
of her own. For the sake of appearance, 
her husband attended one of these, but 
nothing that she could say would induce 
him to go again. 

“If you took a greater interest in religion, 
Tom, you would be much happier,” she said. 








“‘T prefer to remain as I am,” he answered 
quietly. “Iam not irreligious, I hope, but 
I think there is a time for religion as there 
is for other things.” 

“And is every time and all time not 
suitable ?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied ; “when you feel that 
way your religion is a sin.” 

She stared at him in astonishment. She 
could not understand any one holding such 
heathenish views. 

“1 thought you would have accompanied 
me to all my meetings,” she said in slightly 
grieved tones. 

Bryne smiled. 

“Tam sorry, Jane, but to my mind it is very 
much like the circus—when you have been 
once you have seen and heard all that there 
is to see and hear. A second visit bores 
you. I don’t expect you to agree with me, 
but Iam right. Perhaps some day you may 
see it in that light too.” 

Mrs. Bryne was silent. It was useless to 
argue when he spoke like that. All she 
could do was to offer up special prayers for 
his soul. 

Bryne was not quite honest when he com- 
pared her religious meetings to the circus, 
but he had an intense hatred of hypocrisy, 
and he felt that she was a hypocrite. 

Though he would not own it, he was a 
disappointed man. When he had married, 
he had hoped to gain a companion who 
would help him in his struggle through life, 
for at that time it was a struggle. For a 
few months he thought that his hopes were 
to be fulfilled; then he was disillusionised. 
Even then, however, he did not despair ; if 
his wife performed the duties incumbent on 
her, he would not ask for more. 

When their first child was born, they were, 
comparatively speaking, happy. Mrs. Bryne 
was devoted to the boy, and was ready to 
work night and day for him. In her own 
way, too, she was kind to her husband, at 
least he thought so; but as he never expected 
anything from her perhaps he was not the 
best judge. 

That stage lasted until the birth of their 
daughter, a year and a half after their son’s 
birth. For some months after, Mrs. Bryne’s 
health was bad, and her spirits became 
morbid. When she recovered, there was a 
great change in her nature; she took no 
interest in her daughter, and even her love 

















‘*tleld evangelistic meetings of her own” 


for her son seemed to have diminished. 
‘The children were left almost entirely to the 
tender mercies of the servants. 

So seven years had passed, and Bryne had 
come to recognise that his wife’s love for 
him was dead. His attitude towards her 
remained the same; he was always kind and 
attentive, and ready to do anything which 
she might ask, but in his heart there was 
despair. More than ever he longed for her 
companionship ; his love had increased ten- 
fold. 

What hurt him most of all was her neglect 
of the children. ‘To make up for it, as far 
as possible, he spent his spare time with 
them, trying to be mother and father in one. 
Consequently they learned to love him as 
much as they feared their mother. 

Mrs. Bryne’s religion proved to be a more 
lasting thing than her husband had expected. 
On more than one occasion she had taken 
up a hobby, but invariably had dropped it 
again after a very short time. But the 
prayer meetings were not abandoned; they 
increased in number, and when six months 
had elapsed she had developed into some- 


thing approaching a religious maniac. On 
week - days there were mcetings morning, 
afternoon and night, and on Sundays she 
had barely time to eat. 

After considering the matter carefully, 
Bryne decided that it was his duty to 
remonstrate with her, though it pained him 
to have to do it. 

He spoke firmly to her, pointing out that 
no woman—a mother—had any right to run 
about all day and leave everything to go on 
as best it could. 

“Tt is my duty to try to save souls,” she 
replied, with some anger. 

“ Admitting that,” he returned, “ surely 
the souls which have the first claim to be 
saved are those of your children — and 
husband.” 

“God will look after my children,” she 
said ; “and as for you, I have spent many a 
night praying for you.” 

“Thank you,” he said gravely. “I sup- 
pose you mean well, but does it never strike 
you that you might help me more by devoting 
a portion of the day to me. Love is 5 

‘“‘God’s servants have no right to concern 
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themselves with love,” she said. ‘Their 
lives are devoted to Him.” 

Bryne laughed scornfully, and turned on 
his heel. He had done his best, and had 
failed. 

That night he went out early. 


II 


GeorcE and Dorothy Bryne lay in their beds 
gazing up at the ceiling. It was late—the 
nightlight had been burning for some hours 
—but they had not been to sleep. Every 
time a sound reached their ears they sat up 
and listened anxiously, but when silence 
again fell on the house they lay down again 
with a sigh. 

At last the sound of regular breathing from 
Dorothy’s bed made George raise himself. 

“‘ Dorothy,” he called in a whisper, “ you’re 
sleeping.” 

“T’m not,” Dorothy replied, jumping up 
and rubbing her eyes. “I was only think- 
ing. I had myeyes shut. I shut them tight 
because of—because of the fairies.” 
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“ Nonsense,” George replied, glancing 
round the room carefully. He was not 
altogether pleased with his sister for having 
referred to a subject which he had been 
endeavouring to banish from his mind. 
“There are no fairies,” he continued. 
“Father says so, and—Dorothy!” 

There was no answer, and he had to 
repeat her name. 

“ Yesh,” came in very sleepy tones from 
Dorothy. 

The door opened quietly, and two joyous 
voices shouted at once, “ Father!” 

Bryne held up his hand, enjoining them 
to be silent. He lifted Dorothy into George’s 
bed, so that he could talk to them in 
whispers. 

** Why are you not asleep?” he asked. 

“Oh, we couldn’t,” George replied, and 
Dorothy nodded her head. Her brother 
was generally the spokesman, but she was 
always ready to back him up. 

“Do you know the time?” Bryne asked 
next, looking from one to the other fondly. 

“It must be eleven, or twelve,” the boy 





“* Dorothy,’ he called in a whisper, ‘you're sleeping’’ 
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answered, mentioning the hours as the man 
who deals in hundreds of pounds speaks of 
millions. 

“ More than that,” Bryne said. 
two.” 

“ Then it’s to-morrow !” George exclaimed 
in astonishment, while Dorothy looked at 
him with wide-staring eyes. 

Bryne smiled. 

“It is and it isn’t,” he said. “You know 
when twelve strikes to-morrow becomes to- 
day, and the old to-day yesterday.” 

“Then it’s no wonder Dorothy went to 
sleep,” George said magnanimously. 

“Were you asleep, little one?” Bryne 
asked tenderly, taking her in his arms and 
kissing her. 

“Father!” There was horror in her 
voice, and she struggled to free herself. 
“You are sick. I smell brandy—ugh!” 

A hot blush swept over the man’s face, 
and he turned his head away. 

“T was unwell,” he explained, and hurriedly 
wished them good-night. They were too 
tired to notice that he omitted to kiss them. 

The next night the children waited in 
vain, and the night after that again found 
them still waiting. They said nothing to 
each other about it, nor did they ask their 
father why his nightly visits had ceased. 
George thought it unmanly to cry, and tried 
hard to keep the tears back ; but sometimes, 
when he heard his sister sobbing, he had 
hard work to restrain himself. 

At last, when a week had passed, he could 
bear it no longer. He felt that they must 
speak of their trouble. 

“‘ What is it?” he asked, as Dorothy’s sobs 
broke out. 

‘“‘ Why doesn’t father come to see us now?” 
she asked. 

“He is busy,” George replied shortly. 
‘¢ When I am a man I won’t come to see you 
in bed.” 

*‘Oh, yes you will,” Dorothy said, laughing 
in spite of her sorrow. ‘I know you will, 
George.” 

“No,” he persisted, shaking his head 
vehemently. ‘Iam going to the House of 
Commons, and won’t get home till late— 
long after you are asleep.” 

“But big ladies don’t go to bed early, 
George; and if you go to the House of 
Commons, I will go to the House of Gods, 
where ‘i 
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“ House of Lords,” George corrected 
gravely. ‘* House of God is church.” 

“Then mamma is a god,” Dorothy said 
thoughtfully. “ She is a lot in church.” 

They very rarely spoke of their mother, 
and when they did George generally changed 
the subject quickly. Without exactly under- 
standing it, his boyish mind knew that their 
relations with their mother were not what 
they should be. 

‘‘ Ladies are not lords,” he said after a 
moment’s silence. “The man at the door 
would keep them out.” 

“Tt’s not fair,” his sister said. 
to be a lord and . 

Just then the sound of a door being 
opened reached them, and they looked at 
each other. A man was letting himself into 
the house. He banged the door loudly, 
then they heard his footsteps coming up- 
stairs. 

“Perhaps he'll 
eagerly. ‘ Listen!” 

“ He won't,” George replied with quiver- 
ing lips. “ Father’s drunk.” 

He knew more about these things than 
she did. <A merry laugh broke from her. 

“Like the man we saw one day,” she 
asked gaily, “rolling about and catching the 
railing? How funny!” 

“Tt isn’t funny,” the boy said slowly, 
furtively wiping away a tear as it relled down 
his cheek. “It’s wicked to be drunk. 
Father will go to hell.” 

Dorothy set up a loud wail. ‘ He won’t,” 
she cried; “he won’t. I won’t let him. 
Yow’re wicked to say that.” 

She refused to talk further, and lay for 
some time thinking. When, at last, she fell 
asleep, she had resolved to save her father. 

On the following night, when the hour for 
Bryne’s visit had passed without his appear- 
ance, she feigned to be asleep. As a rule 
she took her brother into her confidence, 
but she felt that in this matter he would not 
be in sympathy with her. 

When once his regular breathing told her 
that he was asleep, she rose quickly and put 
on her slippers, and, having cast a last 
anxious look at her brother’s bed, opened 
the door and went out. 

For a moment she stood shivering in the 
passage, and a lump rose in her throat as she 
thought of her comfortable bed. Her inde- 
cision did not last long, however, and soon 
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she toddled steadily along the passage and 
down the wide staircase until she reached the 
hall. It was very lonely there, as every one 
had gone to bed, but the remembrance of the 
fate in store for her father made her brave. 

‘Opening the big door with difficulty, she 
stepped out into the cold night air, and 
creeping down the stone steps she seated 
herself on the bottom one. 

As she did so a neighbouring clock struck 
two, and a smile of happiness rippled over 
her face. George and she had often remained 
awake until that hour, and she knew that it 
was generally later when her father appeared. 

“Tf father is going to hell to-night,” she 
murmured contentedly, “he will come this 
way and I will stop him.” 

For half an hour she sat listening to the 
wind as it moaned round the houses. The 
sound was terribly suggestive 
of fairies, or something worse, 
and two or three times it was 
all that she could do to keep 
herself from running up the 
steps and hammering on the 
door. She had to keep telling 
herself that her father was 
likely to come just as she 
would be away. 

The street was a quict 
one, and no one was about 
to notice the little figure 
waiting there so patiently, 
vainly endeavouring to obtain 
shelter from the wind which 
caught her thin nightgown 
and blew it this way and 
that. 

Presently she rose hur- 
riedly, for she heard footsteps 
approaching. It never en- 
tered her head that it could 
be any one but her father. 
She walked down the street 
in the direction of the sound, 
peering eagerly in front of 
her. 

A man appeared out of 
the darkness. He came 
along slowly and unsteadily. 

Little Dorothy’s heart beat 
quickly. It was quite true 
what George had said Their 
father was drunk. She was 
very glad that she had come 


XUM 


out that night, and had not put it off as she 
had been sorely tempted to do. 

The man staggered near to her. He was 
muttering to himself, and would have passed 
without noticing her. 

“ Father !” 

She clutched at his coat, and held on with 
all her might. She could not understand 
him. Not to say good-night to her was bad 
enough, but to pass her in the street without 
one word of recognition was more than she 
could bear. 

She let go her hold and sobbed bitterly, 
sitting down on the cold pavement. ‘The 
sound of her crying reached the drunkard’s 
ears, and he stopped suddenly, and, bending 
down, laid a hand on her head. 

“Don’t go,” Dorothy said tearfully. 
** Please, father, don’t go.” 





**She clutched at his coat” 
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A strange tremor went through Bryne’s 
frame, and he lifted her into his arms. 

“My God!” he whispered brokenly. 
“Dorothy! Where did you come from ?” 

The shock had sobered him. 

Dorothy was quite happy when she felt 
his kisses on her cheek. She did not mind 
the smell of the brandy. When he mounted 
the steps of the house her joy knew no 
bounds. Her father was not going to hell; 
she had stopped him. Even at that moment 
the thought which was uppermost in her 
mind was that she would be able to crow 
over George. 

In the morning Dorothy awoke with a 
bad cold and nasty pains in her back and 
chest. Each time she breathed it felt as ifa 
knife was going through her. Still, she was 
not unhappy. Her father remained with 
her constantly, and, as long as he was there, 
he could not go to hell. 


III 


Dorotuy Bryne lay dying, and in her 
darkened room there was silence. It was 
a fortnight since she had been taken ill. 
At first the doctor had said that she would 
recover, but now he had been and had said 
that there was no hope. 

George sat on the end of his sister’s bed, 
looking at her in wonder. Death was a 
thing which he did not understand. It 
had always been a favourite theme of con- 
versation with him, but to be brought 
to close quarters with it was a different 
matter. 

Bryne heard the sentence of death pro- 
nounced with dry eyes, but the room seemed 
to fade away from him. When the doctor 
left, he went over to Dorothy’s bed, and 
stood looking down at the little face, now 
thin and wasted with disease. Then he sat 
down beside her and sobbed. He was a 
murderer. But for him, she would never 
have been taken away from them. 

A hand was laid on his head, and he raised 
himself slowly. Dorothy was watching him 
anxiously. 

“ Don’t, father,” she said, in a weak, tired 
voice. ‘I want you to say something. You 
won’t go to hell, will you ?” 

Bryne’s sobs broke out afresh. 

“I promise you I won’t, Dorothy. Before 
God I swear it.” 


A smile crossed her face. 
carried conviction to her mind. 

“* Where’s mother ?” she asked presently. 

*‘T don’t know, dear,” Bryne answered. 
“T think she is out.” 

“ She will be at the House of God, father. 
How good she is!” 

The unconscious irony in her words made 
him smile. Mrs. Bryne had not seen much 
of her daughter since she had been taken ill. 
There were too many meetings to attend 
for that, but she was offering up special 
prayers for her child’s recovery. 

“TI am so tired,” Dorothy continued, 
closing her eyes as the pain shot through 
her. “It hurts me to breathe.” She opened 
her eyes and caught sight of George huddled 
up at the foot of the bed. “I saved father,” 
she whispered, and there was triumph in her 
voice. ‘ He won’t go to hell now, and I 
did it.” 

George nodded. The tears were welling 
up in his eyes and he could not speak. 

It was agony to Bryne to hear her speak- 
ing like that, and rising hastily he walked to 
the door. As he opened it, Mrs. Bryne 
entered hurriedly, and the husband and wife 
looked at each other in silence. Since the 
night of their quarrel they had not spoken 
much, but now the presence of death 
removed all barriers. 

“Ts she better?” Mrs. Bryne asked 
anxiously. 

Her husband shook his head. 

“ No,” he answered ; “ and never will be. 
The doctor says that the end may come at 
any moment.” 

Mrs. Bryne’s face turned white. 

“Ts it really so bad as that, Tom? They 
told me that the doctor had given up hope, 
but I thought that they were trying to—to 
punish me for. Pm 

“No, Jane Dorothyis dying. But it is 
worse for me than for you. I love her, and 
it is through me that she is leaving us. No,” 
he continued, raising his hand to prevent 
her speaking, “ you don’t know about it, but 
ask her. Ask her where her father was 
going; and then perhaps you had better 
ask God to forgive both of us. We need 
it.” 

He spoke bitterly, and his voice rose from 
a whisper until it sounded loudly through the 
room. Dorothy heard and raised herself. 

“ Mother!” she cried faintly. 


His voice 
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They went over to her bedside and George 
slipped quietly out of the room. He had 
overheard his father’s words and felt that he 
would only be in the way. 

“Tm so glad you've come, mother,” 
Dorothy whispered. ‘Father is lonely, and 
he was crying.” 

There was no reproach in her voice, but 
a deep blush spread over Mrs. Bryne’s face. 

*‘ Don’t talk, dear,” she said tenderly, “ it 
hurts you.” 

Dorothy smiled. 

“You don’t often talk to me like that,” 
she said, “ but I like it. Kiss me, mother,” 
and as Mrs. Bryne kissed her, she added, 
“now kiss father.” 

But Bryne drew back. 

“Not yet, Dorothy,” he said quietly. 
“ Tell mother about me first.” 

And the child told her tale truthfully and 
simply, with strange tact dwelling but little 
on her father’s sin. When she had finished 
she lay back for a minute and closed her 
eyes. 

“It is not father’s fault,” she continued 
presently. He wanted to be good, but he 
was not happy because ” she hesitated 
and looked from one to the other doubtfully. 

“Go on,” Bryne said encouragingly. 

“Because you went out so much,” she 
added, turning to her mother. “ You were 
always at home before, then you went a 
great deal to the House of God, and he 
wanted you. I know that is it.” 

Mrs. Bryne pressed the child to her, while 
the tears ran down her face. 

“T went too much,” she whispered 
brokenly. ‘ Forgive me, Dorothy, forgive 
me.” 

It was the end of her hobby. 

Dorothy laughed—a thin, harsh, little 
laugh, which changed suddenly to a cry of 
pain as she drew her breath in. 





‘“‘ Forgive you, mother?” she said, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘“ How funny! Don’t 
cry,” she added. “ Father was crying too, 
and George, and every one but me. 1’m so 
happy.” 

There was a long silence after that. 
Dorothy’s strength sank suddenly, and the 
father and mother stayed with her during 
the night. At times her mind wandered, 
and she babbled of the events of the last 
two or three weeks. Sometimes she got 
confused, and talked of her mother going to 
hell, and Mrs. Bryne thought sadly that there 
was truth in the statement. 

In the early morning her wandering 
ceased, but a great change had come over 
her face—the change that tells more plainly 
than anything else that Death is standing by. 
She was too weak to speak, but her large 
eyes were kept fixed on her parents’ faces, 
and every now and then she smiled. 

Suddenly a cry broke from her and she 
sat up gasping for breath, while her little 
hand tugged at the collar of her nightgown. 

“Tt’s dark,” she whispered faintly. 
“Where are you? Father kiss . . . mother. 
I... love you.” 

And as Bryne leant forward and kissed 
his wife, a smile of infinite gladness lit up 
the little sufferer’s face. 

* * * * * 

Side by side Bryne and his wife stood, 
gazing on their dead child’s face. His arm 
was round her waist, and on both of their 
faces there was the same light—a light which 
had not been there, even in the first days of 
their married life. 

*«¢Qut of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings hast Thou ordained strength,’” he 
whispered gently. ‘She saved me at the 
cost of her own life.” 

«“ And me also, Tom. God bless her,” 
said Mrs. Byrne. 














CONVERSION 





TO THE CORE 


By Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


N unjust prejudice has been aroused 
against the word “revival” in 
certain minds, because they asso- 
ciate the word with a mere spas- 

modic excitement of the emotions which 
produces no permanent change in character 
and conduct. Every good thing has its 
counterfeits ; and that would be a spurious 
revival which yielded only spurious conver- 
sions ; the Holy Spirit has no part in it. Let 
us look back to the first great outpouring of 
the Spirit in the city of Jerusalem, and listen 
to the words which the first great revival 
preacher addressed to an audience of awak- 
ened sinners. His short, pithy text was: 
“ Repent ye, and be converted.” The first 
step was repentance. There was a logical 
necessity in this; for no person can cleave 
to his sins and lay hold on Jesus Christ with 
the same hand. Conversion signifies a turn- 
ing around, and no person can turn to Christ 
until he has turned his back upon his sinful 
practices and begun to keep Christ’s com- 
mandments. 

Sometimes the attractive and lovable qua- 
lities of the divine Saviour are presented before 
a popular assembly, and a request is made 
that ‘‘ all those who believe in Christ should 
rise”; some may respond to this request at 
the moment, and then go home and drift 
back into their favourite sins: there is no 
conversion because there has been no repent- 
ance. Why should any one lay hold of a 
Saviour, if he does not realise that he needs 
a Saviour, and that there is an abominable 
evil in his own heart and life that he must be 
saved from? I doubt whether any person 
ever lays a thorough hold on Christ until he 
feels the need of one who can save him from 
his sins—from the guilt of sin in the past 
and the dominion of sin in the future. The 
office of the Holy Spirit is to make a man see 
himself and his own sinfulness first, and then 
to see Jesus. The clearer the view of sin, 
the more deep and sincere is likely to be the 
repentance of it. ‘ Ye must be born anew,” 
said the Master to His anxious ‘inquirer, 
Nicodemus. That new birth or regeneration 


means the production of a new governing 
principle in the soul, which is antagonistic to 
sin as well as obedient to Jesus Christ. The 
one essential evidence of repentance is a 
change of character and a change of conduct. 
And that is what I mean by conversion to the 
core. The number of these measures the 
power of a revival. 

Paul was king of revival-preachers in his 
day, and here is one of his texts : “‘ The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men—teaching us that, denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should dive 
soberly, righteously, and godly.” I commend 
this bit of inspired truth to every one of my 
readers who desires to be a thorough and 
effective Christian. Shallow religion brings 
neither peace nor power ; it must go to the 
core if you would be either happy or useful to 
others. You desire to be saved, and that 
must come from the grace of God. In His 
infinite love He offers you salvation, but it is 
on certain conditions. The Bible abounds 
in precious promises, but they are all con- 
ditional. In this pithy text the grace of God 
teaches you three vital things: First, your 
duty to yourself—to control sinful passions, 
appetites, and desires. Secondly, your duty 
to your fellow-men—to deal with them justly 
and according to the Golden Rule. Thirdly, 
your duty to God—to live in obedience to 
His word and His will. In your becoming 
a Christian the divine element and the human 
element must combine. Without God’s work 
in your soul you cannot be converted. With- 
out your soul’s working for God, or in obe- 
dience to Him, there can be no legible and 
actual evidence of conversion. In short, 
salvation is a combination of grace and 
good works. The Holy Spirit acts on 
you inwardly, and you are to work out into 
practice what that Spirit inspires you to 
do. The Spirit implants in you the germ ; 
and you are to grow the fruit in your 
life. Christ says that you will be known 
by your fruits, whether you are His genuine 
follower or not. 

Salvation, as you see, then, is a very 
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simple process; it is denial of self and 
repentance of sin and a following of Christ 
in your daily life. But there is a great 
difference between the word “ simple” and 
the word “easy.” Some preachers have 
been heard to say “it is just the easiest 
thing in the world to become a Christian.” 
That is spiritual quackery. It is, indeed, 
very easy to be carried away by eloquent 
appeals, to weep under pathetic oratory, to 
drift with a sympathetic current into a revival- 
meeting or into an inquiry-room. It may 
be very easy to join in the enthusiastic 
song, 

Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow Thee ; 


but actually to take up a cross and to be- 
come a self-denying, devoted and conscien- 
tious follower of Jesus Christ is no holiday 
business. To sing sweetly about Christ is a 
very different thing from following the 
Master, keeping step with His command- 
ments against headwinds and through all 
weathers. Paul’s text tells us that salvation 
means “denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts.” Lusts signify the things that human 
nature loves to have and loves to do. Is 
denying them easy? To “deny ungodli- 
ness ” is to break off from sins and to put the 
knife to them, with a determined purpose to 


obey Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord; is 
that easy? Fora proud, sceptical spirit to 
come down into a lowly temper and take 
Christ at His word; for the possessor of 
strong animal passions to become clean and 
continent ; for an ambitious soul greedy of 
applause to risk unpopularity in order to be 
right before God ; for a covetous man to 
give Christ the key of his purse; for a lover 
of ease to deny self-indulgence by hard work 
for those who may not even thank him—are 
all these thingseasy? Faith is a very simple 
process ; but when it requires a man to for- 
swear his own self-righteousness and confess 
his sins and to trust an unseen Saviour, it 
goes against the grain. 

I do not say these plain things toa sincere 
inquirer in order to discourage all effort to 
become a Christian, but rather to assist you 
by throwing the clear light of Bible-truth on 
your pathway, and lead you to seek the 
offered aid of Christ. When Peter preached 
repentance at Jerusalem, he knew that con- 
viction of sin was the only way to conversion 
to Christ. After conversion came gladness 
of heart and steadfast continuance in well- 
doing. When sin is salved over, then, like 
a cancer, it breaks out again. Jesus Christ 
loves you too well to offer bribes. He will 
help you to bear a cross for Him, and then 
to wear a crown with Him. 


CHRISTIANS VERSUS NON-CHRISTIANS 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE 


HE number of countries in which 
census returns are made at periodic 
intervals by no means coincides 
with the number of nationalities 

into which the world’s population is divided ; 
it therefore necessarily follows that estimates 
compiled by the learned societies and dis- 
tinguished savants, estimates which vary one 
with another, can only be accepted as being 
approximate, but that there is no very great 
divergence of opinion—in view of the mag- 
nitude of the figures—can be seen at a 
glance by a comparison of the following 
statements: 


M. FourNiErR DE FLAIX 


Christians . 477,080,158 
Non-Christians . ‘ + 952,602,041 
Total . - 1,429,682,199 


From MBEYErR’s ‘‘ KoONVERSATION-LEXICON” 
Christians . 448,000,000 
Non-Christians . ° + 1,004,000,000 

Total . « 1,452,000,000 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


Christians . 472,090,000 
Non-Christians . ° 948,400,000 
Total . . 1,420,490,000 


Messrs. Wagner and Supan, it might be 
further pointed out, estimated the earth’s 
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population at 1,479,729,400 and Ravenstein 
at 1,487,900,000, but for the purpose of 
this article the Christian population is 
taken at 477,220,000, and non-Christians 
at 952,650,000, which are practically the 
figures supplied by M. de Flaix. 

In Fig. 1 the heights of the columns, 
which are all drawn to the same scale, show 
how the members of the different religions 
of the world compare in numbers one with 
another. The Confucians among the heathen 
and the Church of Rome amongst Christians 
claim the greatest number of followers, 
whilst the community of Jews (excepting 
divers minor Christian sects) have the fewest 
adherents ; indeed there is only one Jew to 
every sixty-eight Christians in the world, and 
only one of the chosen race to over one 
hundred and thirty heathen. 

A glance at the four white 
columns that represent the Chris- 
tians on this earth, and at the 
seven black columns representing 


idea of the magnitude of the earth’s 
population. It may be of interest 





to point out that if portrayed on 
the black square the population of 
England (31,000,000) would be re- 
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presented by a white strip down one 
of its sides having the same depth 
as the small square in the corner. 

In view of the statement we 
have just made, and the fact 
that in England we are supposed 
to be somewhat crowded (there 
are 536 inhabitants to the square mile 
throughout the country, and 36,480 to each 
square mile of London), the announcement 
made in Fig. 3 will perhaps be looked 
upon with some distrust. In one acre, how- 
ever, there are 43,560 square feet or, allow- 
ing two and a half square feet—two would 
be ample—for each person, standing room 
for 17,424 people; moreover, as the Island 
boasts of 92,931 acres, it follows that there 
is standing room for 








17,424 X 92,931 = 1,619,229,744 persons ; 


or for about 190,000,000 more than there 
are at present upon the earth. 

When compared with the non-Christian 
millions, the millions of Christians throughout 
the world (see Fig. 2) make but a poor show, 





the heathen, is sufficient to’ show 
that the latter greatly outnumber 
the former. In Fig. 2, where the 
black square is drawn in proportion 
to the millions of non-Christians, 
and the white in proportion to 
the Christian army, the statement 
is made that the non-Christians 











are twice as many as the Chris- 
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FIG. 3 


but when the right-hand square is obliterated, 
and we glance at the small square representing 
a million Christians, and compare it with 
the large white square four hundred and 
seventy-seven times as great, we can appre- 
ciate the magnitude of Christ’s army—an 
army large enough, if its members stood 
shoulder to shoulder (the attitude of all 
good Christians), to present a living bulwark 
over 135,000 miles in length, or sufficient to 
encircle the earth at the equator more than 
five times. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, has a super- 
ficial area of about 84,000 square feet, and 
could hold, if occasion needed, 26,000 
persons at one time, which is about 1000 
less than the capacity of the famous temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, the superficial area of 
which was exactly half that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Allowing each Christian as much 
space as the 84,000 square feet of St. Paul’s 
area gives each of the 26,000 persons it can 
hold at one time, é.e., about 34 square feet, 
we find that to accommodate the whole army 
of Christians at one service, we should 
require a Cathedral 23,027 feet wide, and 
69,081 feet long; in other words, the 
building would be rather over four and a 
third miles deep, and rather over thirteen 
miles long, whilst its altitude, if it bore the 
same proportion to its length as St. Paul’s 
does, would be almost eleven miles, In 
Fig. 4, and in silhouette, we show how such 
a building would compare with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral when the latter is magnified eleven 
times (if drawn to the same scale Wren’s 
masterpiece would hardly show): behind 
the magnifying glass, but not magnified, a 
mountain is indicated whose topmost peak 
represents the altitude of Mount Everest. 
The cross on the summit of the building, 


45 SSwers 


though not out of propor- 
tion to the body of the fane, 
measures according to the 
scale used in this diagram, 
half a mile in height; that 
is to say, if laid down flat it 
would cover a piece of 
ground in length equal tothat 
which extends from Nelson’s 
Monument in Trafalgar 
Square to the Houses of 
Parliament. 

To convey at one time 
this vast congregation, 
which would fill St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
its outmost capacity, twelve times a day 
throughout each day of four and one-third 
years, would be a great undertaking for 
the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom, though in the course of one 
year they carry passengers who number 
more than two-and-one-sixth times the aggre- 
gate of Christians throughout the world. If 
conveyed in six-wheeled third class carriages, 
each carriage being thirty-one feet long, and 
having in its five compartments accommoda- 
tion for fifty passengers, there would be 
required some 9,544,400 coaches, which 
would themselves extend if placed end to end 
throughout 56,037 miles ; and as there were, 
when the last returns were made out, only 
200,400 carriages available throughout the 
world, the workshops would be very busy 
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FIG. 5 


for a considerable time before the train 
was made up, even if the 3,332,000 
trucks that the world’s railways could 
lend were utilised to carry passengers. 
As each of the above carriages weighs when 
empty over ten tons, when full they would 
each weigh not less than twelve and a half, 
consequently to move the train at a very 
moderate rate would require at least 477,220 
powerful engines (the world boasts at 
present of but 121,670 of all descriptions), 
which would add about eighteen hundred 
miles to the length of the train, to accom- 
modate which every inch of line in the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy would 
have to be utilised. 

In Fig. 5 is graphically portrayed the 
proportion of Christian and non-Christians 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Oceania 
and (combining them all into one figure and 
thereby obtaining the result illustrated in 
another manner in Fig. 2) the world. In 
this diagram the portion of the circle that 
appears white represents the Christian 
population of the Continent portrayed, the 
black portion being drawn in proportion to 
the number of non-Christian inhabitants: a 
glance at the diagram will reveal the fact that 


Europe and America have almost their exact 
antithesis in Africa and Asia. 


In every 100 people of Europe there are 96.3 
Christians and 3.7 non-Christians. 


In every 100 people of Africa there are 3.3 . 


Christians and 96.7 non-Christians. 
In every 100 people of America there are 99 
Christians and 1 non-Christian. 


In every 100 people of Asia there are 1.625 
Christians and 98.375 non-Christians. 

In every 100 people of Oceania there are 25 5 
Christians and 74.5 non-Christians. 

Diagrams one to five have concerned the 
Christians of the whole world, white or black, 
English or foreign speaking; the final dia- 
gram (Fig. 6), however, treats of the English- 
speaking people of the earth who number 
more than one-twelfth of the world’s popula- 
tion only. Of the English-speaking races 
almost a quarter (23} in every 100) are 
Episcopalians : three-twentieths (15 in every 
100) are Methodists: one-eighth (12$ in 
100) are of the Church of Rome: a tenth 
are Presbyterians : three-fortieths (74 in every 
100) are Baptists: one-twentieth are Congre- 
gationalists: Lutherans claim 2} per cent. : 
Unitarians 2 per cent., whilst 134 per cent. 
are unclassified. 

There is still 4} per cent. of the English 
speaking population to account for, but they, 
alas! cannot be treated with in this diagram 
—they are religionless. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Exodus xxiii. 29-30 
Hymn: “ Little drops of water" 
LITTLE BY LITTLE 


HE southern shores of England are 
protected by lofty white cliffs which 
catch the eye of any one sailing up 
the Channel. These cliffs are com- 

posed of chalk. Now, if you crumble down 
a piece of chalk and put it under a magni- 
fying-glass you will see that it is made up of 
innumerable minute shells, packed together 
as closely as possible so that the great chalk 
wall that runs round our coasts has been built 
by millions of little animals invisible to 
the naked eye. The lovely islands of the 
South Seas have been formed by the coral 
builders busy day and night raising their own 
little houses. As soon as these peep above 
the sea, the winds and waves carry soil from 
other lands, seeds are blown to them or 
carried by the birds, and the islands are 
covered with beautiful palms and fruit-bearing 
trees, and become the home of men and 
women. It has all been done little by little. 
A penny is a small piece of money, but the 
penny makes the pound. The city of Glas- 
gow draws nearly £500,000 in halfpennies 
and pennies every year from those who travel 
by the tramcars. Little by little the bees 
make their combs and store up their honey, 
and the ants build their hills that rise like tall 
pillars in the deserts of Africa. Trees and 
animals grow in the same way. You cannot 
measure it each day, but at the end of a 
year you can at once see the progress made. 
You yourselves grow a little year by year until 
you shoot up from little children into 
full-grown men and women. When you 


read some interesting story, you never think 


of the pain and trouble it took you to learn 
to read. You had to master the alphabet and 
then short syllables and then little words until 
the whole thing became quite easy, and little 
by little you gained your knowledge. So, 
my young friends, you build up your 
character by littles. If you take care always 
to speak the truth, to obey your parents, to be 


diligent at your tasks, you will grow up truth- 
ful and diligent ; but if you begin to tell 
white lies as you call them, to disobey your 
parents in little things, to shirk your little 
tasks, you will grow up untruthful, deceitful, 
and lazy. Thoughts and words and actions 
make your character. 

I have spoken of building by littles. I 
have now to say that the work of pulling 
down must be done in the same way. 
There are vast regions in America, 
covered with large towns, which a few 
years ago were nothing but forests and 
swamps and prairies. How has the change 
come about? A few emigrants from this 
country, it might be, settled there, cut down 
a few trees, drained a little bit of swamp, 
turned up the prairie soil and sowed a few 
seeds ; others followed; in a few years the 
land was cleared, corn waved in the fields, 
houses were built, factories set up, and now 
busy towns occupy the site of what was once a 
wilderness. God promised the children of 
Israel the land of Canaan when they left 
Egypt. It took them many years to get 
there, and when they did, they were not 
able to take possession of the whole country. 
Their enemies were numerous and powerful. 
Canaan at that time was overrun with wild 
beasts. The lion, the bear and the 
leopard roamed over it, and it needed all the 
inhabitants to keep them down. But when 
these were well killed off, then, we are told, 
God drove out their enemies little by little. 
In no other way can you overcome your 
evil habits and besetting sins ; thus only can 
you meet and conquer your enemies. You 
are not able to do the whole thing at once. 
You must try and tryagain. Day by day you 
must renew the attack, and never lose heart. 
Meet your enemies one by one, and little by 
little you will succeed in driving them out. 
Some great generals have gained a victory 
over overwhelming numbers by dividing them 
and fighting them severally. There is no 
other way to get the better of evil habit. 
You must attack it when it is little and weak. 
A child can crush the serpent’s brood. You 
know how easy it is to snap a thread in two, 
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to break two threads, but if the thread be 
coiled round and round your arms you would 
be perfectly helpless. Some young persons 
get into the habit of exaggerating when they 
tell a story, and that is just one way of telling 
untruths. Well, you must keep a watch on 
your lips, think before you speak, or no one 
will believe what you say. You must fight 
these enemies little by little. You might 
wish not to have any fighting to do, but you 
are safest and happiest when fighting ; other- 
wise you might become idle or careless or 
cowardly. If you don’t get the better of your 
enemies they will get the better of you. 
Fight them bravely one by one. The spirit 
of your conquered foes will enter into you as 
some savage tribes believe. Each sin you 
overcome is one enemy fewer ; and one day 
you will reach the beautiful land where there 
shall be nothing to hurt or destroy, for Jesus 


shall put all His and your enemies under 
His feet. 


SECOND EVENING 
1 Samuel xiv. 37-45 
Hymn: “ The world looks very beautiful " 
A LITTLE HONEY 


CANAAN is described as a land flowing with 
milk and honey; not that the rivers flow 
with milk and honey, but that these are very 
plentiful in the country. On a bright sum- 
mer day the air is musical with the hum of 
the bees, which have their hives in the rocks 
and trees. The honey is so abundant that 
some of the inhabitants make a living by 
gathering and selling it. John the Baptist 
lived on locusts and wild honey, and the 
starving traveller has often subsisted on the 
honey of the bees and the fruits of the trees. 
It was thus Jonathan supported himself. 
Along with his armour-bearer he had sur- 
prised and put to the sword a Philistine 
garrison and joined in the pursuit of the 
enemy. Faint with his long day’s fighting, as 
he passed through the woods he ate a little 
honey. Now it so happened that King Saul, 
his father, had made a vow that day, that any 
one who touched food before the Philistines 
were completely defeated was to be put to 
death. Jonathan was not aware of this vow, 
and when he returned to the camp and told 
what he had done, his father condemned him 
to die, though he was his son and heir to the 
throne. It was a sad close to the grcat 


victory he had gained, and there is a tone of 
sadness in his gentle remonstrance, “I did 
but taste a little honey, and lo! I must 
die.” 

Great results often grow from small begin- 
nings. An acorn is a little thing — you 
could easily put a number of them into your 
pocket ; but one acorn may become a mighty 
tree. A baby is a small and helpless crea- 
ture. Our noble and gracious Queen was 
once a little baby, and now reigns over the 
greatest Empire in the world. You are apt 
to think because you are so young that 
you cannot do anything of importance; 
and when some little action of yours has 
caused annoyance and pain to others, you 
excuse yourself by saying, “I did not mean 
to do anything wrong ; it was such alittle act 
I thought nothing about it.” A boy once 
sent a stone rolling down a mountain in 
Switzerland. It was an amusement to him, 
and he meant no harm. But the stone 
gathered snow, and as it bounded down the 
mountain-side it gathered more and more 
until it became an avalanche and buried the 
village at the foot of the mountain. When 
travelling in the Rocky Mountains, I saw 
whole forests destroyed by fire, and on inquir- 
ing what was the cause of these fires I was 
told that sometimes a lighted match flung 
carelessly aside, or a spark from a passing 
engine, kindled these forest fires. A word is 
a little thing, easily uttered, and perhaps 
forgotten quickly ; but it may wound the 
feelings of your friend, and may never be 
forgotten by him. Peter did but say “I 
never knew Him,” but he had no sooner 
spoken than he would gladly have recalled 
words that caused such sorrow to himself. 
No doubt Adam and Eve said to themselves, 
“ What harm can there possibly be in tasting 
this forbidden fruit?” and when they heard 
the sentence of God, I can fancy them saying, 
“We did but taste an apple, and we must die!” 
yet what trouble and sorrow have come to 
our world from that little act! 

I dwell upon this just because boys and 
girls thoughtlessly do things which may 
cloud and colour their whole lives. It is so 
easy to tell a lie to save yourself from punish- 
ment, but your little lie may bring trouble to 
another. It may be quite true that you never 
meant another to suffer, but by allowing 
suspicion to fall on him you may ruin his 
character. Judas began by taking a little out 
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of the bag in which the disciples kept their 
money, and he ended by selling Jesus into 
the hands of His enemies. What harm can 
there be in a boy’s taking a little intoxicating 
drink with a companion? yet that first step, 
that first taste, may begin the craving that 
ends in the drunkard’s grave. My dear 
young friends, your influence is of much 
greater importance than you think itis. If 
you make some companion your model and 
your hero, very likely your companion is doing 
the same with you, and if that is so he is sure to 
follow your bad example as well as your good. 
Take care, then, of your words and actions. 
It is the thoughtless word, the careless act, 
that often do the most mischief. “The 
little rift may spoil the lute.” It is said that 
one of our large battleships will not steer 
because of a slight twist in the keel not 
noticed at the time it was laid down. The 
Bible warns you “to take the foxes, the 
little foxes that destroy the vines.” The 
disease that in some years ruins the vin- 
tage in the South of France is caused by 
a little fungus almost invisible to the naked 
eye. Take care of your little actions, and 
the big ones will take care of themselves. 
A drop becomes a rill, the rills form the 
streams, the streams run into the river, and 
the rivers into the ocean. The steam of a 
kettle was the beginning of our great steam 
engines. A trifling action in youth may affect 
your whole life, and with a sorrowful heart 
you may say with Jonathan, “I did but taste 
a little honey, and lo! I must die.” 


THIRD EVENING 
Read 2 Samuel xii. 1-7 
Hymn: “ Jesus, high in glory" 
THE LITTLE EWE LAMB 


THERE was once a ruddy boy, the youngest of 
a large family, whose life was spent on the hills 
and in the valleys near Bethlehem. We can 
see him with his wallet and his staff, and his 
musical pipe, singing to his sheep as he 
walked in front of them, picking out the 
sweetest pastures. The boy grew into a lad 
who played on his harp before the King, 
and killed the Philistine giant. In course of 
time he became the King of Israel, enjoying 
the favour of God and the love of his 
people. Honour and riches flowed in upon 
him, but just when the sun was shining 
most brightly the clouds began to gather. 


He committed a great sin and was not in the 
least sorry for what he had done. How 
were his eyes to be opened to his bad con- 
duct? One of the prophets who loved the 
King came to him and told him a story of a 
rich man the owner of a large flock of sheep, 
who sent and seized the one ewe lamb 
belonging to his poor neighbour, to make a 
feast for a visitor staying at his house. 
David was very angry when he heard the 
story and at once called out, ‘“* The man shall 
die.” How surprised he must have been 
when the prophet answered, “ Thou art the 
man!” ‘The word drove David to his 
knees, confessing his sin and imploring 
forgiveness. 

The story has some lessons for you, boys 
and girls. 

It teaches you that a contented mind is 
pleased with little. It did not take much to 
make the poor man happy. He had no 
fine house to live in, or fine clothes to wear, 
no riches to supply his wants; but he was 
happy and contented with his one ewe lamb. 
It became his companion, followed him 
about like Mary’s little lamb, and was very 
dear to him. Even to this day a lamb with 
a blue ribbon round its neck is a common 
inmate of the houses of the poorer classes in 
Palestine. We often say “ acontented mind 
is a continual feast.” A very little can give 
happiness. Some boys and girls have beau- 
tiful gardens, but do not find much pleasure 
in the flowers; another boy is happy as a king 
watching one little flower in the window of 
his poor home. There is a beautiful story 
told of a prisoner whose lonely life was 
brightened by discovering a little plant grow- 
ing between the chinks of the pavement in 
the courtyard where he was allowed to take 
his daily walk. I have seen boys and girls 
quite happy with a broken toy which many 
of you with your abundance of toys would 
throw away. You see it takes little to make 
some persons happy. A contented mind 
does not want much and it gets that easily. 
One little girl with a great many nice books 
complains that she has nothing to read; 
another is delighted with a torn picture-book 
and never tires of it. Some boys and girls 
have their long holidays and get cross if one 
day happens to be wet, while others are as 
happy as the day is long when they get a 
single day in the country or at the coast. 
One of the lessons taught us in Christ’s 
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school is—be content with such things as 
ye have. 

Another lesson taught by this beautiful 
story is to beware of covetousness. You 
know what covetousness means. It is just 
desiring to have things belonging to another 
and being unhappy till you get them. I 
dare say most of you think that if you had 
been in David’s place you would have been 
perfectly happy, for you speak of being as 
happy as a king. But he was not contented ; 
he coveted another man’s wife, and in order 
to marry her he had her husband put to 
death. The rich man had a great many 
sheep, yet he coveted the poor man’s ewe 
lamb. Covetousness, like the dog in the old 
story, has eyes as large as millstones and is 
never satisfied. King Ahab had a splendid 
palace, extensive grounds, a beautiful garden, 
and he was most unhappy because he could 
not get possession of a small garden belong- 
ing to one of his neighbours. The Greeks 
tell a story of a King called Midas who was 
so covetous and greedy that he asked the 
gods to turn all that he touched into gold. 
For atime he was pleased at having so much 
gold, but soon learned his folly when his 
little girl whom he dearly loved was turned 
into gold in his arms, 

Now, my young friends, I would like you to 
grow up with clear, bright, happyeyes, and you 
will never do so if you allow them to become 
too large. When a companion comes to 
school with some little gift, don’t at once 
begin to wish it were yours and to try to 
get possession of it. You know the fable of 
the goats: they were discontented because 
they had not horns like the sheep, and so 
the gods gave them horns, but gave them 
beards as well. Covetousness often leads to 
other sins. A man coveted part of the 


_ spoil of Jericho, a large piece of gold anda 


beautiful dress, and when he thought no one 
was looking he stole it and hid it in his 
tent. Gehazi coveted the present of Naaman 
refused by his master, and he told a lie to 
get it, and another lie to hide his sins. If 
you once allow your. eyes to grow too big 
and your desires to increase you will make 
your lives unhappy. It is better to be con- 
tented with little than unhappy with much, 
“better to have a little and the fear of God 
than great revenues with strife.” Desires 
grow with the getting. Napoleon, one of 
the greatest soldiers the world has ever seen, 


became one of the most heartless and cruel 
of men to gratify his overweening ambition. 
Young friends, though you were to gain the 
whole world, you would not be happy if you 
had not the love of Jesus. That is the one 
thing needful—the good part which, if you 
make it your own, will never be.taken from 
you. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Read 2 Kings v. 1-8 
Hymn: “ Tell me the old, old story” 
THE LITTLE MAID 


Many cruel things were done in times of 
war. Boys and girls were taken captive 
and sold into slavery, and much as they 
pined for their homes and the dear ones 
there, they seldom ever saw them again. It 
was the sight of some fair-haired blue-eyed 
boys in the slave market at Rome that 
touched the heart of a good monk and led 
him to become a missionary to our islands, 
and thus to bring us the blessings of the 
Gospel. Now, in one of the many wars 
between the Israelites and their neighbours, 
the Syrians, a little Jewish girl had been 
taken captive and sold to one of. the Syrian 
generals. No doubt the little maid was 
very unhappy for a time and shed many 
tears for her old home, but she was fortu- 
nate in having a kind master and mistress. 
Her master was one of the greatest men in 
Syria. He was commander-in-chief of the 
army, and stood high in the King’s favour ; 
but for all that he was not happy. For, my 
young friends, riches and honour and rank 
do not always mean happiness. Great and 
powerful as Naaman was, he suffered from a 
painful disease from which he was not likely 
to recover. He was a leper, and as such 
was not allowed to enjoy the companionship 
of his fellow men, and I am quite sure he 
would have been willing to give his wealth to 
any one who could make him better. He 
had tried all the cures he had ever heard of, 
but they did him no good. The little maid 
felt very sorry for her master. She had 
come to love him, and wished she could 
make him better. Though far away from 
home, she had not forgotten the God she 
had been taught to love and worship. She 
remembered the prophet who used to visit 
her house, and the wonderful things he had 
done in her country, and she felt sure that if 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


her master could only see the prophet he 
would recover. Talking to her mistress one 
day, she told her what was in her mind, and 
the lady caught eagerly her words and 
repeated them to herhusband. It wasa ray 
of hope to the poor leper, and he opened 
his mind to his King. The King was so 
fond of Naaman that he sent him off at 
once with a handsome present and a letter 
to the King of Israel, asking him to cure his 
servant. That was wnat the King could 
not do. He did not know God’s prophet, 
and saw in the request only an excuse for 
making war against him. Elisha, however, 
heard of Naaman’s arrival and his anxiety to 
be cured of his leprosy, and sent a message 
asking him to come and see him. So off he 
went to the prophet’s home, and although at 
first too proud to do as the prophet bade 
him, he yielded, and returned home per- 
fectly well. 

This little maid remembered her Creator 
in the days of her youth. In her home 
in Israel she had been taught to know 
and love the God of her fathers. The 
children were not forgotten in those old 
days. There were monuments erected in 
various places to rouse their curiosity, and 
when they asked questions about them their 
parents used to tell them the story of what 
God had done for their nation. It was the 
duty of the fathers to tell the children the 
meaning of their great feasts like the Pass- 
over, and thus they grew up taught to know 
the Word of God, and some of them never 
forgot what they had learned in their youth. 
They recalled it to mind when far away 
from home and friends. In the days of the 
early Christians their persecutors required 
them to give up their copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, but they could not take from 
them the chapters and verses stored in their 
memories. My young friends, you cannot be 
too thankful for your happy homes and your 
Bible training at your mother’s knee. You 
will forget many things, but not the verses 
and hymns you learned there. If you 
should be spared to old age, the twenty-third 
Psalm, one of the first you ever learned, will 
be very precious to you. Treasure the 
lessons taught by your mother. 

Her early training kept this little maid 
safe when away from home. She was ina 
country where her God was neither known 
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nor loved, and where many things were done 
she knew to be wrong; and she was kept 
from doing these things because she knew 
they were displeasing to God. Joseph a 
slave in Potiphar’s house was kept from fall- 
ing into sin by saying to himself, “ How can 
I do this wickedness and sin against God ?” 
So, my young friends, when you are away 
from home and are tempted to do wrong, 
remember what your mother taught you and 
never do anything you would not do in her 
presence or in the presence of God. A boy 
who became a prosperous man of business 
was sent to a situation in London, and was 
asked by some young companions to join 
them in an evening’s amusement. When he 
saw the kind of place to which they took 
him, the thought of his mother rushed into 
his mind, and he at once left them. He was 
never so tempted again. 

The little maid told others what she 
knew of God. No one in the land of Syria 
ever thought that a little Israelite girl 
could do anything for the great Syrian 
general in his trouble. But she did what 
she could. She told her mistress what she 
herself knew, and her mistress repeated it 
to her husband, and he told the King, until 
the prophet heard of Naaman’s eager desire 
to be cured. Every boy and girl can do as 
much. You are fond of telling stories to 
each other, why not sometimes tell the story 
of Jesus and His love? Some of your young 
friends may not know Jesus as you do, and 
may be led to love Him through what you 
tell them. A gentleman and his little son 
were bathing one day. ‘The father dived, 
but did not come to the surface. The boy 
gave the alarm, and when his father was 
brought out he knelt down and breathed 
into his mouth till he came round. When 
asked what led him to do so he replied that 
he had read of some one being restored in 
that way. The poor man out of whom 
Jesus had cast the legion of devils wished to 
remain with him; but Jesus said to him, 
“ Go home to thy friends and tell them how 
great things God hath done for thee.” The 
woman of Samaria went back to her village 
and said to her people, ‘“‘ Come, see a man 
that hath told me all that ever I did,” and 
many of them believed in Jesus because of 
her saying. ‘The word of a child may lead 
others into the kingdom. 
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FROM THE PALACE-GARDEN, LINCOLN 


By THE Rev W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


THERE smoke hung as a curtain, noise, and stir, 
And ceaseless human passing to and fro, 
The workman’s hammer with its tiréless blow, 


The engine’s throbbing pulse, and distant whir 





Here gracious holiness of olden time, 
Fingers that beckon, living for the best, 
Rest sweeter still for being near unrest, 


Birds’ singing, and the happy-memoried chime. 


So, in our twy-divided lives, a roar 
Clangs through the lower courts exuberant, yet 
Above are presences serene and free, 
Who meet and charm us upward would we soar, 
Nor let us ’mid mechanic toil forget 


God’s Hill so close to our humanity. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE prizes for this month’s competition are 
awarded as follows : 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE 
I 


It is amazing to find how much the Bible 
contains concerning child-life. We read of 
(1) children given to childless parents ; 
(2) children whose early years were a pre- 
paration for great work ; (3) children taken 
away by death ; (4) children restored from 
illness, called back from death; and (5) 
children’s service for God. Let us look 
briefly at each. 

(1) “God hath made me to laugh,” said 
Sarah, as she gazed joyfully at the tiny child 
in her arms, the child promised on that 
wonderful day when the Shining Ones had 
visited her home, the child twice given of 
Ged, the second time given back from the 
altar itself. 

In two other passages we read of empty 
arms filled, mother-hearts rejoicing—Hannah, 
strong in faith, the Shunammite doubting, 
both longing for*a son and finally both re- 
joicing in the loving-kindness of the Lord. 

(2) Joseph, the beloved child, the hated 
brother, persecuted, maligned, imprisoned ; 
Moses, the helpless baby, hidden in faith by 
God-fearing parents, educated in the king’s 
palace; David, the ruddy shepherd-boy, 
fighting lion and bear in the wilderness—in 
all these we see God’s hand, guiding and 
directing, preparing Joseph to be the saviour 
of Egypt, Moses the saviour of Israel, and 
David the ruler of the Chosen Nation. 
Then our thoughts turn to the lowly manger, 
the carpenter’s shop, the circle of doctors in 
the Temple, where we see the child Jesus 
already ‘about His Father’s business ” 
during those years of preparation for His 
marvellous three years’ work. 

(3) There are few scenes more mournful 
than that of the wailing of the mothers of 
Egypt. ‘There was not a house where 
there was not one dead.” Not one? Ah, 
yes! there are mothers joyfully clasping their 
children in their arms, for the blood is 
sprinkled on the door. 

Once again, a town is filled with sounds 
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ot sorrow, “ Rachel weeping forher children,” 
but a mother is fleeing to Egypt with her 
child in her arms unhurt, unharmed, for He 
is the Son of God. Twice we read how the 
Angel of Death entered king’s palaces to 
take a little son, Bathsheba’s child and little 
Abijah. “I shall go to him,” said David 
in his deep grief, “but he shall not return to 
me.” 

And Abijah? Death was but a joyful 
summons for him, from a home of sin and 
idol-worship. The Heavenly Father had 
need of the little one, for in him was found 
“some good thing toward the Lord God of 
Israel.” 

(4) Five times we read of children 
restored: the widow’s son by Elijah, the 
Shunammite’s son by Elisha, Jairus’s daughter 
called back from the sleep of death, the little 
lad, lunatic and sore vexed, saved from a 
living death, and the nobleman’s son healed 
by the Saviour Himself. 

(5) Lastly, let us sum up briefly the 
services of children given in God’s Word: 

(a) The prayer of faith—Ishmael, “ the 
Lord heard the voice of the lad.” 

(6) The carrying of God’s messages.— 
Samuel and Eli. 

(c) Witness to the power of God.—Naaman’s 
wife’s little maid. 

(d) Willingness to give to Jesus —The lad 
with the loaves and fishes. 

(e) The service of praise—The children 
crying “ Hosanna ” in the Temple. 

(/) The service of example.— The little 
child set in the midst of the Disciples. 

Little children—“ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

W. A., Keswick. 


II 


THOsE of us who are now growing old 
will recall many a time the quiet happy 
Sabbath evenings of long ago, when the 
Bible was the book of stories of which we 
never grew weary. 

Magazines were few, and the perennial 
dribble of weak religious fiction had not 
begun, so of necessity we were confined 
mostly to the Scriptures—and found a 
wondrous library there. 
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Our chief delight was in the “ little folks” 
of the sacred page, for we found that they 
were much like ourselves, and so we under- 
stood them just as we did our brothers and 
sisters. This made their adventures and 
characters very real to us, much more so 
than the colourless and perfect members of 
the “ Fairchild Family,” or the little mon- 
sters of wickedness with whom they came in 
contact. 

We wept for Abel, yet had a certain feel- 
ing of kinship for Cain. We loved Joseph, 
all the more for his boastful boyish dreams, 
and all through his strange career. As for 
Moses we girls especially took him under 
our motherly care, as he lay among the 
rushes and during his childhood in the 
Egyptian palace. And Samuel we all re- 
spected as a dear little brave boy, ready to 
rise at any time of night in answer to old 
Eli’s supposed need of him. 

Our imaginations carried us over the wild 
hills with David, as he watched his father’s 
flocks and slew the wild beasts who would 
have devoured them. And Solomon’s choice 
of wisdom made us admire him as very 
much superior to ourselves, and yet one 
of us. 

As for Daniel he was our great hero, with 
his three companions, who stood nearly as 
high in our affections. When they refused the 
grand food of the king’s table and preferred 
their own simple fare, we felt ashamed of 
our own greed or sauciness. And when 
they were cast into the fiery furnace how 
we read with glowing hearts, knowing that 
not a hair of their heads would be scorched. 
The den of lions was a horror to us ; indeed, 
all the book of Daniel was an enchanted 
region of delightful and weird mystery by 
turns. 

Then when we turned to the New Testa- 
ment we read the marvellous tale of the 
birth of Christ, and knew it almost off by 
heart like a sweet familiar song. 

We knew also of the boy who was lost 
and found in the Temple listening and 
talking to the learned doctors there. That 
scene impressed itself very vividly on our 
own ignorance. And then we read of His 
quiet work at home and obedience to Joseph 
and Mary, so that the ‘holy Child Jesus ” 
was to us the constant theme of wonder and 
reverence and love. It was all told so 
simply and naturally that we seemed to see 
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the life at Nazareth and Bethlehem before 
our eyes. 

We also delighted to read of the little 
maid who was told to arise, after her parents 
had mourned her death; and the widow’s 
son at Nain, whom we always persisted in 
thinking quite a young boy. 

But time fails to tell of the daughter of 
Jephtha and the Shunammite’s son, and ofall 
the lessons we learned from the Bible chil- 
dren. Dear Bible children! so natural, so 
faulty, so lovable, and so human. 

There is no book but one which will teach 
both young and old of the glory and beauty 
of life, and the possibilities of character in 
childhood for happiness or misery. 

So let us see that we neglect not God’s 
own Word in this age when so-called litera- 
ture is coming in like a flood. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN, 
Glasgow. 


III 


Children are an heritage of the Lord.— 
Ps. cxxvii. 3 


THis verse is illustrated by God’s gifts of 
children to Sarah, Manoah’s wife, Hannah, 
the Shunammite, Elizabeth and others as 
peculiar blessings. 

The special “ heritage ” was given to Mary 
in the “ Pattern Child.” 

What is the record about 
child ? 

St. Luke ii. 40. ‘“ Thechild . . . waxed 
(a) strong in spirit, (4) filled with wisdom, 
(c) and the grace of God was upon Him.” 

Not one of the three characteristics is so 
purely divine but that any mother may dare 
ask the same for her child. 

It is interesting and encouraging for the 
training of the young to trace in other Scrip- 
ture children similar features to the three 
already quoted. 

(a) “Strong in spirit.” Such was also 
little John the Baptist, and in St. Luke i. 80, 
we catch a glimpse in his desert nursery of 
the future fearless preacher. 

David likewise grew strong in spirit on 
the hillside; he proved it early by slaying a 
lion and bear (1 Sam. xvii. 33, 34), which 
was a foretaste of the brave acts moral and 
physical of later years. 

(6) “ Filled with wisdom.” Of this Daniel 
is a wonderful example; he and his young 
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companions as * children” were skilful “in 
all wisdom ” (Dan. i. 4). 

How was this acquired in the unfavour- 
able surroundings of a heathen court? 
“God gave them . . . wisdom ” (v. 17). 

What is the beginning of wisdom? David 
tells us it is “ the fear of the Lord” (Psa. iii. 
10). In direct obedience to God he early 
taught this-fear to Solomon (1 Kings ii. 4), 
who afterwards showed “wisdom ” in desir- 
ing “ wisdom.” 

This Obediah also learned in his youth 
{1 Kings xviii. 12), and when he was a man 
he was given wisdom to save 150 prophets. 

Look what St. Paul writes to Timothy. 
“From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures which are able to make thee wise ” 
(2 Tim. iii. 15). A pious mother and grand- 
mother had pointed out this door to the 
reservoir of wisdom and Timothy had opened 
it (2 Tim. i. 5). 

(c) * The grace of God was upon Him ” 
and v. 52, “ Jesus increased in favour ” (R.V. 
margin “ grace”) “ with God and man.” 

These words call tomind Samuel. Apart 
from our Lord’s childhood Samuel’s is the 
most beautiful recorded in Scripture. Three 
times it is repeated that while still a child he 
ministered “ unto” or “ before the Lord” 
(1 Sam. ii. 11, 18, ili, 1), and again three 
times that he “ grew,” surely indicating rapid 
spiritual as well as physical growth. What 
was the secret ? He “ grew before the Lord ” 
(ii. 21), and again “ the Lord was with him ” 
(ili. 19). God was to him a living presence 
and he knew God. Contrast the children of 
Eli— they knew not the Lord” (ii. 12). 
How well rewarded was praying, self- 
sacrificing Hannah! Joseph found the value 
of the same secret, when placed still young 
among pagans far from his happy home and 
godly father. It is remarkable to read in 
Genesis xxxix. the same words repeated ; in 
the first case Joseph was living in prosperity, 
and v. 2, “The Lord was with Joseph ” ; in 
the second case Joseph is in adversity but 
“the Lord was with Joseph” and gave him 
“favour” in the sight of man. 


A wise son maketh a glad father. —Prov. xv. 20. 


E. BARBOUR, 
Bolesworth, Tattenhall, Chester. 


IV 


CHILDHOOD being commonly considered as 


the age of lighthearted happiness, it is note- 
worthy that so many of the Bible children 
are presented to our view as suffering beings, 
more or less. 

Ishmael cries for water in the desert. 

Isaac, with eyes of questioning terror, is 
bound to the sacrificial wood. 

Moses, at three months old, wails in lonely 
hunger, cast adrift on the waters. 

Samuel, wakened from innocent slumber, 
is perplexed, at first by the mysterious voice, 
and then by self-questionings as to whether 
he should trouble the good old priest by re- 
vealing his impending doom. 

Wecan imagine the Shunammite’s son play- 
ing and laughing in the harvest field, but Holy 
Scripture itself shows us a child smitten with 
sunstroke, moaning in agony, “ My head, my 
head! ” 

The little maid whose loyal, loving thought- 
fulness was instrumental in healing her master 
of his leprosy, is a captive among strangers 
and heathens. 

Before the good little Joash is crowned King 
of Judah, he is forced to remain in close 
hiding for six years, a caged bird, not allowed 
to sing. 

Passing on to a much later period of 
human history, we hear the sharp, soon- 
silenced criés of the little martyrs of Bethle- 
hem. The Holy Babe Himself sheds the 
first drops of His precious blood in obedience 
to the law, and is hastily carried away on a 
difficult and hazardous journey. At twelve 
years old He has begun the conflict between 
truth and error, and between merely human 
affections and God’s will, a conflict terribly 
hard to the mature man. Sorrowing sym- 
pathy blends with gentle remonstrance in 
the question, “ Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” He must 
grieve His mother! And suffering is closed 
only by death in the case of the last Bible 
child, Jairus’s daughter. 

May we not see three reasons for these 
pictures of suffering childhood in The Book ? 
First, they rouse in our hearts a watchful 
compassion for the children of to-day. That 
in a Christian country a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children should be 
needed shows we require rousing. Secondly, 
it would appear from them that children need 
discipline. The idea, so much in vogue, tha 
children should not know what suffering 
means, finds no place in God’s Word. 
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Thirdly, taking these pictures with the Cruci- 
fixion scene, we see that children have the 
privilege of sharing their Saviour’s sufferings. 

Ishmael thirsted with Him. Isaac was 
bound to the hard wood with Him. Little 
Moses early shared His loneliness and help- 
lessness. The half unconscious questionings 
of the child Samuel are echoed in the “ Why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” 

The captivity and restraints which bound 
the Israelitish maid and the Jewish prince, 
shadowed forth the nails of the cross. The 
Shunammite’s son shared the pain of the 
thorny crown. The Holy Innocents and the 
Ruler’s little daughter, with the Crucified, 
“‘ gave up the ghost.” Let our petition for 
“ Young Children” in the Litany prove its 
sincerity by deeds of love for Christ’s lambs. 

Mrs. Doopy, 
Bardsea, Ulverston. 


COMPETITION FOR JANUARY 1900 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
NOVEMBER 20, 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 


paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor," whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave 
returned. 


Seven prizes (books of the published price of 6s.) ave ° 


offered for the seven most beautiful prose extracts (or 
collection of extracts), not exceeding 400 words, on @ 
religious subject. 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


We shall be pleased to receive photographs for publi- 
cation in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, and ask those who 
intend to submit prints to us to note the following rules 
of the competition :—The photographs must be taken by 
the sender, or the sender must transmit with them @ 
permission to use them signed by the actual photo- 
grapher. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be so packed as to ensuve 
them against damage during transit. Each photograph 
is to be accompanied by one hundred to two hundred 
words giving particulars as to the picture and the 
locality. Full name and address should be given on 
the back of each photograph. Photographs accompanied 
by stamped and addressed envelopes will be returned if 
ineligible. For each of those that we use we shall award 
an honorarium of 7s. 6d. 





OUR LITTLE GENERAL 


SEE our little General pacing 
Up and down the parlour floor, 
Every danger proudly facing 
In his panoply of war ; 
Plume and banner waving o’er him, 
Sword and bugle shining bright, 
Drum to beat the charge before him 
When he marches to the fight ! 
Oh! our laddie’s eyes are blue, and his heart 
is stout and true, 
And his little flag is gallantly unfurled ; 
You may search both East and West, but 
our darling is the best 
And the bravest little General in the world ! 


When he stormed the three-legged table 
With his Nursery Brigade, 
Not a single foe was able 
To withstand the fusillade ; 
For our General gaily shouted, 
“To the breach, my men, and win!” 
And the enemy was routed 
Ere the conflict could begin. 


Oh ! our laddie’s curls are gold, and his laugh 
is blithe and bold, 
As he leads his gallant troops with flag 
unfurled ; 
You may search both East and West, he’s 
the bravest and the best 
And the dearest little General in the world! 


When our little lad is ‘listed 
For the fierce and bitter strife, 
With the wrongs to be resisted 
On the Battlefield of Life, 
There’s a Leader who will guide him 
Through the perils of the day, 
And will ever stand beside him 
Till he conquers in the fray. 
Oh! the battle may be long, and the foemen 
may be strong, 
But our laddie’s colours never will be 
furled ; 
You may search both East and West, but 
our soldier-lad’s the best 
And the dearest little General in the world ! 


M. J. FARRAH. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


RESIDENT KRUGER is credited with 
an almost Solomon-like piece of wisdom. 
Two brothers, it is reported, waited upon 
him to explain that they could not agree upon a 
division of their father’s property; would his 
Honour arbitrate in the matter? After hearing 
both sides, the President, addressing the elder of 
the brothers, is reported to have said: ‘* You shall 
divide the property into two,” and then, turning 
towards the younger, added, ‘‘and you shall take 
first choice when your brother has divided it.” 
Such a law as this on our statute-books would 
doubtless save much litigation and defeat all kinds 
of injustice. 





Tue President is the son of a Boer farmer, and 
when the family trekked from Cape Colony across 
the veldt Paul’s parents were so poor that the 
future President of the then uncreated Transvaal 
Republic had to trudge all the way on his bare 
feet. Paul was always of a brave, fearless disposi- 
tion, and a man of immense physical strength. 
When he was seventeen years of age his father 
asked him one day to take home the span of oxen 
and an empty waggon, and, added the father, 
glancing at his daughter, ‘* Look after your sister.”’ 
The wild animals roving in search of prey made 
travelling full of danger when young Kruger started 
on that homeward journey, and Paul's brief “I 
will” was no mere nurserymaid’s promise. 





WHEN within five miles of home a large panther 
appeared before the waggon, and the oxen took 
fright. The sudden jostling threw the little girl to 
the ground, where the panther had her at its mercy. 
Without a moment's hesitation young Kruger 
jumped from the waggon and ran to his sister’s 
assistance. The panther stood with gleaming eyes 
over the prostrate child. Paul was unarmed, but 
without a moment's hesitation he engaged the 
panther in a hand-to-hand battle. Timeand again 
the angry beast clawed him cruelly, but his 
courage and strength never failed. Like a bull- 
dog he held his grip upon the panther’s throat 
until he strangled the beast to death. Kruger was 
badly lacerated. Blood flowed from many wounds, 
but, notwithstanding his injuries, he carried his 
fainting sister home. This exploit made him the 
hero of the sturdy Boers who knew him, and was 
the first indication of the latent powers that dwelt 
in the coming ruler of the Transvaal. 





UNFORTUNATELY from boyhood President Kruger 
conceived a dislike for the English, and a distrust 
for all connected with them. Himself strong to 
quote Scripture, he yet failed to remember that the 
English nation is founded on Christian principles, 
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and can only exist so long as these principles are 
observed, not only in the letter but in the spirit. It 
was the Bible message and not the gold mines, as 
the President appears to believe, that induced 
Englishmen to explore Africa. The ‘Cape to 
Cairo” phrase is now on every one’s ups, but 
commerce has borrowed it from missionary lan- 
guage. When Bishop Gray was consecrating 
Bishop Mackenzfe to Africa in 1860, he spoke of 
the work as the first link in a chain of missions 
which should stretch one day from ‘‘ Cape Town 
to Cairo.” -Nor can it be forgotten that the noble 
church des‘gned by Bishop Steere, and partly 
built wifh his own hands, which stands at Zan- 
zibar, occupies the site where the most infamous 
slave market of recent times was carried on, and 
is a standing reminder to England’s work on behalf 
of freedom and liberty. The guiding motto of 
President Kruger’s life, which hangs handsomely 
framed in his parlour, is, ‘* Give me liberty or give 
me death.” Somehow the President has never 
trusted in the fact that ‘‘ English’”’ and “ liberty ” 
can go together, notwithstanding all the Christiar 
efforts in favour of liberty and enlightenment which 
England has made on every hand in what was 
a century ago a truly Dark Continent. The pity 
of it is plain. Had it been otherwise, the two races 
might have lived together, gaining support from 
the sturdy characteristics which each possesses. 





Dr. Parker, in his Autobiography, takes all corre- 
spondents to task who adopt anonymity when 
letter-writing. ‘‘ Anonymity,” remarks the Doctor, 
“is not modesty, though it may easily be either 
impudence or cowardice." Most people, like the 
Doctor himself, destroy, without perusal, all anony- 
mous communications. However, there are times 
when the most hard-and-fast rules are broken 
through, and Dr. Parker confesses to have had his 
interest aroused sufficiently to peruse the following 
anonymous letter which he received : 

“Iam a member of the Church of England. 
One of my eight sons brought me a newspaper in 
which there was an article upon yourself and your 
ministry. I read the article on Saturday night, 
and it was so violent in its abuse that I determined 
to go to your church yesterday to see the man 
about whom such things could be stated. Accord- 
ingly I went, and I thank God for what I heard 
from your lips, both in the prayer and in the 
sermon, and [ beg to enclose you an expression of 
my gratitude and appreciation. The article was 
so calumnious and written in so bitter a spirit, that 
I must in this way express a totally different view 
of yourself and your work. I enclose a Bank of 
England note value one hundred pounds.” 

That the man was wise to judge for himself none 
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will doubt who have enjoyed Dr. Parker's ministry, 
and the Doctor will not be blamed for breaking his 
own rule; indeed, he naively declares he is quite 
willing to suspend it on all similar occasions, and 
when recounting the above incident to his City 
Temple congregation added in his own humorous 
way: ‘* Will you be kind enough to pray that the 
man who wrote the article may keep on writing, 
and that the man who read the article may keep 
on responding ?”’ 





Apropos of the far-spreading love of athletics and 
the rebukes which schoolboys and students some- 
times receive from their masters, Dr. Hiley, the 
Yorkshire divine, tells an amusing story in his 
“Memories of Fifty Years.’ Dr. Jenkyns was 
Master of Balliol College before Dr. Jowett and 
conceived a special dislike to boating. One day 
he got hold of a distinguished oarsman. 

“Ah, Mr. Jones, you are one of those men who 
are so devoted to the obnoxious habit of boating.” 
Then in an aside to one of the officials, ‘‘ He will 
be very irregular in his attendance at chapel.”’ 
‘No, Mr. Master, he is better than the average.” 
Then turning to the tutor, ‘‘ His lectures will be 
carelessly prepared.” ‘‘ No, sir, his lectures are 
well prepared.” ‘‘ What, in spite of boating! That 
surprises me more. Then he keeps late hours?” 
‘He is not entered as knocking late.” ‘‘ Indeed, 
indeed! Well, then, Mr. Jones, it would appear 
that you keep your chapels regularly, and attend 
your lectures duly, and are not irregular in your 
hours, though you are a slave to the obnoxious 
habit of boating. How much more likely would 
you be to become distinguished were you not so 
led away!" 





ConceERNING Dr. Jenkyns’s successor, Dr. Jowett, a 
story is told which has been also attributed to 
a Dr. Jowett of Cambridge. Dr. Jowett planted a 
few flowers outside his window and protected them 
with a border, whereupon a wag wrote : 
“Little Bennie Jowett had a little garden made, 
And he fenced his little garden with a little 
palisade.”’ 
All the students Jowett met seemed to have the 
lines on the tips of their tongues, and in the hope of 
suppressing the couplet Jowett demolished flowers, 
garden, and palisade and laid down gravel as be- 
fore. But the wag stuck to him like a leech, and 
‘completed his verse in this form: 
** Now when this little garden became the common 
talk, 
He turned his little garden to a little gravel walk.” 





Tue ever green Sydney Smith comes in for some 
stories, oldand new. A gentleman was thanking the 
wit for a pleasant evening and added, ‘I shall not 
forget you, Mr. Smith.” To which Smith replied, 
“Mind you don’t forget yourself in church to- 
morrow, Mr. Kershaw.” Mr. Kershaw protested 
that that was impossible. ‘ Well,” said Smith, 


“if I catch you smiling I shall call you by name.” 
“You may, and I will give a donation to the 
hospital if it happens.” When Sydney Smith 
mounted the pulpit his eye met Mr. Kershaw’s. 
Something made the latter gentleman smile. The 
preacher was seized with a fit of sneezing, and 
applying his handkerchief to his face there sounded 
“ Ker-Ker-K-Kershaw " three times over. 





WattTER, aged four, accompanied his mother to 
the church of which his father was the minister, 
and for the first time in this little boy’s life he was 
allowed to remain and see the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. On his return home he eagerly 
inquired of his mother what it all meant, and she 
gave him a simple but satisfactory explanation of 
the whole service. It happened the next day his 
father was very ill in bed, and both mother and 
child were naturally anxious about him. Taking 
her little one on her lap the mother said, ‘* Walter, 
what should we do if dear papa were to die?” 
The little fellow looked very pensively in her face, 
and evidently remembering her explanation of the 
service which had so interested and impressed his 
mind the day before, he said with great emphasis: 
‘‘We must take a little bread and a little wine in 
remembrance of him.,”’ 





A LITTLE girl from an orphanage was spending 
her holidays in the country. She was listening 
to a wood-pigeon, and inquired, ‘‘Is it singing or 
crying?” 





Tue first movable American Episcopal church has 
just been erected in Jamestown, R.I. The struc- 
ture is 27ft. long and 18ft. wide. A bell tower and 
adjustable cross project from the front in sucha 
way as to permit passage under telegraph wires. 
The running gear consists of large, heavy wheels, 
with under-trusses reaching from axle to rocker- 
plate. All this is hidden, when stationary, by 
board underpinning. There are detachable front 
and rear steps. In its beauty and completeness 
the interior is a surprise to the worshipper. Its 
open roof, stained windows, oak pews, rich chancel 
furnishings, organ and font, are successfully com- 
bined to produce a beautiful albeit tiny house of 
worship. The church was built on the rectory 
grounds of St. Matthew's Church, Jamestown, 
under the direction of the Rector, the Rev. Charles 
E. Preston, whose ingenuity and energy have 
brought to pass this new departure in church 
edifices. Before the chapel started on its travels 
through Conanicut Island, a dedicatory service 
was held. The next day the chapel, weighing ten 
tons, was slowly moved through the country roads 
by a caravan of twenty oxen to a place called 
Stork’s Hill, where Sunday services have been sup- 
plied to the neighbourhood with a most gratifying 
response. The entire cost of this “ flying ’’ church, 
which is known as the Movable Chapel of the 
Transfiguration, is £600. 
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THE MONTH 


HE first blow has already been struck in 
South Africa, and now the dispute must be 
settled by the sword. The war, we fear, 

may not be short and cannot be easy, though its 
issueis certain. Now that the struggle is inevitable, 
the nation is determined to go through with it, 
whatever the cost in men and money. We are not 
fighting for millionaires or miners, but to restore 
British supremacy in the Transvaal, for the security 
of British citizens; it does not exist at this moment. 
We do not wish to annex the Transvaal again or 
to destroy the Republic, but it must be a genuine 
Republic in future, and not an oligarchy pre- 
eminent even among oligarchies for ignorance, 
corruption, and barbarism. 





One fact comes home to us very clearly—that in 
all these troubles we are paying the penalty of 
shortcomings in the past. If we had asserted our 
rights to protect the native races given us by the 
Convention of 1881, and had made our supremacy 
a reality, using it not for our own benefit but for 
the defence of others, the Transvaal Boers would 
have understood that our supremacy was something 
more than a mere title, and we should have had 
their respect instead of their contempt. The Con- 
vention of 1884 practically relieved us of this re- 
sponsibility, and since then, and partly in conse- 
quence of what was done then, matters have gone 
from bad to worse. If we had intervened to pro- 
tect the natives, as was our duty, we should not 
have had to intervene now to protect our fellow- 
countrymen. 





AN intolerant mob is as bad as an intolerant des- 
pot, if it is not worse; for violence is an ally that 
is fatal to freedom, and a democracy that tries to 
silence those who differ from it is working its own 
destruction. If the wild outbreak of passion in 
Trafalgar Square stood alone, the prospect would 
be less alarming; but public meetings have been 
stormed and broken up in many other places where 
the provocation to disorder was not the same. 
These are signs of peril. The right of free speech 
must be upheld in England as well as in South 
Africa. We cannct put up with a new reign of 
ruffanism such as we had to fight against more 
than twenty years ago, when the music-halls and 
the mob went mad against Russia. If good sense 
and good feeling are not strong enough to secure 
fair play all round, the law must do it. At the 
same time free speech should mean fair speech: the 
men—and the women—who apologise for murder 
and preach sedition must be sternly silenced, 





Ir cannot certainly be said that the Bishops are 
hasty in enforcing obedience to the Lambeth deci- 
sion. Weeks and even months have passed since the 
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two Archbishops gave their opinions against the use 
of incense, but it is still uncertain whether the 
Ritualists as a body will submit or will resist. 
About two hundred and ninety churches are said 
to be affected, but the practices condemned have 
been abandoned only in fifty-seven—that is, by one 
in five. And in some of these cases obedience has 
been nominal rather than real. Incense is still 
used, avowedly for purposes of ‘ fumigation,” not 
during the communion service, but immediately 
before it, and in presence of the congregation. Such 
evasions are puerile, if not dishonest; but it is 
only fair to say that they have been contemptuous! y 
condemned by some of the men who have given the 
Ritualistic movement its real strength: they resent 
the Archbishops’ opinion, but they abhor subter- 
fuge and trickery. If they cannot use incense for 
what they believe to be its proper purpose, and in 
its proper place, they prefer not to have it at all. 





Mrs. HumpHry Warp has more intellect than 
insight. She is at home among books: she does 
not thoroughly understand men or movements— 
for a movement, to deserve the name, is something 
more concrete and more human than a system. 
She regards the present crisis in the Church as an 
opportunity of enlarging the limits of the Estab- 
lishment. She entreats the High Church party to 
admit the type of faith that she represents, on the 
understanding that those at the other extremity 
are left secure. Broadly speaking, Ritualism is to 
ally itself with Unitarianism to maintain a National 
Church. It is obvious, of course, that she wholly 
misunderstands the position of those to whom 
she appeals. The opinions for which she seeks a 
lawful home within the Church—the opinions of 
Jowett, Caird, Martineau, and T. H. Green—she 
admits are new: the High Churchman will not and 
cannot admit the rites and doctrines for which he 
contends to be new, or that any extension of the 
Church’s formularies is necessary to include them ; 
they are included and authorised already, so he is 
convinced, rightly or wrongly. Nor can he acknow- 
ledge the Incarnation to be merely ‘‘a historical 
proposition,” as Mrs, Ward describes it. On the 
contrary, faith in the Incarnation affects in the 
profoundest way every doctrine of the Christian 
religion, and its acceptance or rejection determines 
our whole conception of God's relation to man. 
What Mrs. Ward asks for is not a fresh extension 
of the Church, but a new foundation, and she is 
not likely to succeed in her effort at the present 
time. 





Tue Temperance cause has suffered so grievously 
from the divisions of its friends, that any sign of 
approaching union is doubly welcome. And there 
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are indications that the forces too long severed are 
about to unite for a supreme effort in the common 
cause. Lady Somerset's article in the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Hughes’ appeal in the Methodist Times, 
the volume lately issued by Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell, and the Minority report of Lord Peel's 
Commission, all tend in the same direction—to 
place the liquor trade under public control; to 
diminish, if not to abolish, Sunday trading; to 
effect a large reduction in the number of existing 
licences; and to secure that, if compensation must 
be paid to those whose licences are withdrawn, it 
shall not be at the cost of ratepayers or taxpayers. 
Of course, differences of opinion exist on each of 
these questions; but the safe rule, the prudent 
rule, in dealing with such difficulties, is to take the 
line of least resistance, so long as no principle is 
compromised. If the nation is not ready to accept 
the direct veto, and to elect a Board for licensing 
purposes only, but is willing to leave the matter in 
the hands of a body elected by representative 
authorities, it would be sheer folly not to try that 
method first. If it succeeds, well and good; we 
are not anxious to add to the number Of our elec- 
tions ; if it fails, then we can fall back on the other 
method in the last resort. The same principle 
applies in the other cases, Our opponents are 
united ; it is time that we were too. 


So much has happened since our differences with 
Venezuela were referred to arbitration, that the 
award of the arbitrators—a unanimous award— 
will give rise to no excitement. And yet the situa- 
tion at one time was full of peril. We were on the 
very verge of a quarrel with the United States; 
the most monstrous and unnatural conflict, as every 
one now sees, that imagination can conceive. 
Happily, those in power kept their heads and their 
tempers; the Churches with one voice pleaded for 
peace, and since then the ties that bind the two 
nations together have been so strengthened that it 
would take much to break them. The decision of 
the arbitrators is not wholly favourable to either 
side. British Guiana, indeed, gets by far the larger 
portion of the territory in dispute. It retains its 
goldfields, it secures free navigation on the Orinoco. 
Venezuela, on the other hand, obtains Baruna 
Point and a strip of coast at the mouth of the 
river of great strategic importance, as it com- 
mands the approach. We have every reason to 
be content with the verdict. We get nearly all 
that we claimed ; and as we have no wish to attack 
Venezuela, or that any other Power should attack 
it, why should we regret its gain in strength ? 


Tue President of the French Republic has not 


been able to cancel the crime of Rennes. Dreyfus 
has been pardoned—for an offence that he never 
committed: he is once more a free man, after 
years of torture. But the disgrace of the verdict— 
and it isa disgrace—still clings to his name, and 
there is no immediate hope of its removal, The 
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Generals—Mercier and the rest—are still in power, 
though the Minister of War is filling any vacant 
posts with new men free from any taint of scandal. 
And public opinion in France is satisfied to leave 
matters as they are. But, perhaps, when Zola 
appears for trial before a civil court, in which the 
ordinary laws of evidence are observed, and where 
counsel cannot be insulted by incriminated wit- 
nesses or silenced by prejudiced partisans, the 
truth may yet be brought home to the mind and 
the conscience of the nation. 


Next to the French Army the Roman Catholic 
Church has come out of the Dreyfus affair with the 
blackest discredit. Not only has it made no effort 
to avert wrongdoing and to uphold justice, but it 
has been one of the strongest forces on the side 
of evil. Its most popular newspapers, such as 
La Croix, have been foremost in poisoning the 
public mind by garbling the reports of the trial 
and by fabricating false charges of their own. 
The scandal has been so gross, so palpable, that 
the conscience of many English Roman Catholics, 
and of some in France, has revolted in protest. 
Cardinal Vaughan was unwise enough to reply to 
one such critic that Roman Catholic journals, with 
but few exceptions, have maintained a moderate 
and dignified attitude; but he has not ventured 
to answer M. Paul Sabatier, the author of the 
famous life of St. Francis of Assisi, who asked to 
be informed in what newspapers the moderation 
and the dignity were to be found. And, most 
unfortunately for the Cardinal, the Pope himself 
has chosen this occasion to receive the editor of 
La Croix with such exceptional effusion that he at 
least must be held to approve of the temper and 
policy of that most powerful journal, 


Servis, like France, has had a State trial of its 
own, not so exciting in its interest but as iniquitous 
in its methods. About the guilt of one of the 
accused there could be no doubt. He had attempted 
the life of the ex-King Milan, and suffered for his 
crime as he deserved. But against those who were 
tried with him there was really no evidence ; for, 
although he made confessions implicating them in 
the plot, he afterwards retracted what he had con- 
fessed ; so that, in default of other testimony, it was 
almost impossible for the judges to decide when he 
spoke the truth and when he lied. But the accused 
men were Radical politicians and journalists, 
obnoxious im every way to the existing authorities, 
and their conviction was assured. One of their 
number was promptly pardoned on pledge of 
loyalty to the dynasty; others escaped the death 
penalty through the prompt intervention of the 
Russian and Austrian Governments, But the whole 
trial was a travesty of law only less scandalous 
than the proceedings at Rennes, ‘‘ The world 
needs more justice almost as much as more peace” 
is the comment of an experienced observer. 
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